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BY STEUEN LEUY 
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Halfway through Steve Jobs’ iPad presentation, his 
real point started to emerge: Almost everything about 
today’s computers is outmoded. The mouse, key¬ 
boards. clamshells, thish-scorchinebatteries—it’s all 
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SEATING FOR 5 ADULTS. 

63.9 CUBIC FT. OF STORAGE* 

32 HWY MPG RATED. 

IN OTHER WORDS, 

WE UPSIZED THE IMPORTANT STUFF. 



We’ve made the SUV smaller and more capable by engineering in some really big ideas. Powerful ideas, like 
an uncompromising new design. Versatile ideas, like MultiFlex rear seating that lets you increase passenger 
comfort or cargo space. And efficient ideas, like a 32 hwy mpg rating.** We gave it more ideas per square inch. 
Because more is what we do. THE 2010 TERRAIN. THE SMALLER SUV, FROM GMC. WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE. 


*With second-row seat folded. Cargo and load capacity limited by weight and distribution. **Based on EPA estimates. ©2010 General Motors. All rights reserved. GMC 55 GMC logo*' 
Terrain " MultiFlex 55 WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE 1 
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Could a smarter prescription bottle cure the drug industry? 

Counterfeit drugs can account for up to 30% of the medicine market in some developing countries, 
with global sales of these drugs reaching an estimated $75 billion by 2010. This is a big problem 
for drug companies—and an even bigger problem for patients, whose lives may depend on these 
medications. On a smarter planet, we can track pharmaceuticals more efficiently to help reduce 
the risk of counterfeiting, fraud and error. 

GSMS, Inc., a midsize pharmaceutical manufacturer and specialty packaging company, saw an 
opportunity to make drugs safer, sooner. Recent legislation in California will require all drugs to 
be serialized and traced through the supply chain by 2015. Rather than wait for the deadline, 
GSMS decided to get a jump on the competition. Working with IBM and DSS, an IBM Business 
Partner, GSMS designed a sophisticated track-and-trace system using 2-D bar codes and RFID 
tags. Flaving a unique serial number on every package of medicine helps GSMS prevent counterfeit 
products from ever entering the supply chain. Now patients can have confidence in the medications 
they’re taking. To see more evidence of smarter midsize businesses, go to ibm.com/engines/medicine2. 
Let’s build a smarter planet. 

Midsize businesses are the engines of a Smarter Planet. 
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IBM, the IBM logo, ibm.com, Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp., registered in many jurisdictions worldwide. Other product and service names might be 
trademarks of IBM or other companies. A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web atwww.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml. © international Business Machines Corporation 2009. All rights reserved. 
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The Rolex Sports Car Series, presented by 
Crown Royal Cask No. 16, is the ultimate 
challenge for two classes of sports cars. Daytona 
Prototype and Grand Touring divisions compete 


ROLEX 


head-to-head on racetracks across North America 


And with such a grueling schedule, cars won't just 
be raoipa for the finish line. They'll be begging for it. 
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OYSTER PERPETUAL COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA 
IN 18 KT WHITE GOLD 


FOR AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEWELER CALL 1-800-367-6539. ROLEX 'f OYSTER PERPETUAL AND COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA ARE TRADEMARKS. 
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We know why you fly AmericanAirlines 

AA.com 


Gogcr Inflight Internet is available on select Boeing 767-200 and MD-80 flights over the continental U.S. Visit AA.com/gogo for more details. Gogo is a trademark of Arcell LLC. 
AmericanAirlines, AA.com and We know why you fly are marks of American Airlines, Inc. oneworld is a mark of the oneworld Alliance, LLC. © 2010 American Airlines, Inc. 
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Windows®. Life without Walls™. Dell recommends Windows 7. 

Windows 7 

Professional 





Arrival 
of the 
fittest. 


Introducing the Vostro™ 3000 series. 
Built just for small business. 


Thin. Light. Encased in aluminum. Loaded with 
Windows® 7 Professional* The Vostro 3000 
series. Get more done. Be a Vostropreneur. 

Windows 7 Professional makes the things you 
do every day faster and easier. With fewer clicks, 
faster searching, easier browsing, and simpler 
ways to connect, there's less between you and 
what you want to do. 

Starting at $599. 

*On select systems 


GET YOURS 
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DELL.COM/business/Windows7 

1-877-972-3355 
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DUSTRIAL 


BY CHRIS RNDERSON 


The factory, the 
investors, the workers— 
obsolete. In the age 
of DIY manufacturing, 
all you need is a garage 
and a great idea. 
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re: Industrial Revolutions 

We fully anticipated the thoughtful commentary, pro and con, in response to Chris Anderson’s 
argument that manufacturing is becoming democratized (“Atoms Are the New Bits,” issue 
18.02). But we also received a lot of correspondence about ...arm hair. (We thought we were 
getting letters from Details subscribers!) Seems some readers were intrigued and even 
irritated by our cover model’s forearm stubble. “I doubt our fathers’fathers who drove the first 
industrial revolution trimmed their arm hair,” wrote one follicularly focused reader. Hey, speak 
foryourown ancestors: Ours were always perfectly groomed. 



It’s the dawn of the tablet 
era, and to help us figure 
out what the new machines 
mean for computers and 
media, we asked 13 authors 
and luminaries to give us 
their opinions. This summer, 
you’ll be able to form opin¬ 
ions of your own when 
wired launches in tablet 
form. We've collaborated 
with Adobe to develop the 
Wired Reader, which will run 
on pretty much any plat¬ 
form: iPad, Android, Win¬ 
dows, and Linux. The digital 
magazine will retain the rich 
visual features of the paper 
object, from lavish design 
to glorious photography, 
and it will be augmented 
with video, animation, and 
full interactivity. Plus, of 
course, the smart writing 
you’ve come to expect from 
wired. We can’t wait for you 
to try it. 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.coni 


The Workers’Party 

As I read “Atoms Are the New 
Bits” in my little research lab, I 
got excited aboutthefuture. I’m 
a mechanical engineering stu¬ 
dent, and while I used to believe 
that with know-howand determi¬ 
nation you could make a mark on 
this earth, I have recently been 
feeling shaky about my place 
inthe world. Chris Anderson’s 
article gave me hope that I can 
put my skills to use at a startup, 
through open source projects, 
or on my own... even if I do have 
to work a crummy day job until I 
strike gold in my garage. 

Benjamin Kellie 

Fairbanks, Alaska 


While you can send manufactur¬ 
ing^ China, you can’t snuff out 
what’s in our DNA—the inherent 
desire to craftand create things. 
I’m allfora US manufacturing 
renaissance, but withoutall the 
Luddite and corporate baggage. 
Mike Drummond 
Editor, Inventors Digest 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Whilethefuture holds great 
promise for garage-based inven¬ 
tors, it seems that it comes at 
the expense of American manu¬ 
facturing. While a democratized 
industrial model may be the 


future, we need more stateside 
manufacturing lest we find our¬ 
selves without the means to pur¬ 
chase the products we invent. 

Joe Finch 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Does Chris Anderson really want 
a world full of grunts who make 
worthless crap “designed” by 
overeducated, tech-savvy entre¬ 
preneurs? YouTube, blogging, 
andthe other Web 2.0 horse 
manure have made a lot of money 
for a tiny elite. Don’t expeetthis 
manufacturing “paradigm shift” 
to do anything different. Do 
expect itto leave thousands of 


people jobless or working 
ungodly hours for low wages in 
toxic sweatshops. Welcome to 
a modern version of The Jungle, 
brought to you by the techno¬ 
crats’ “new industrial revolution.” 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 
by GELATINOUS 

The next industrial revolution is 
to send manufacturing to China? 
Great! 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired, com 

REDSCHOOL 
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editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 


NICE TO SEE FORMER MILITARY 
PLANES NOT KILLING PEOPLE! REALLY 
AMAZING AIRCRAFT." 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by DAVERSA 


RE: “ROBOTIC WEATHER PATROL” (START, ISSUE 18.02) 



THE PRODIGAL 
WRITER 



Karl Taro Greenfeld may 
hold the record for the lon¬ 
gest stint between appear¬ 
ances in wired. The 
Tokyo-born writer intro¬ 
duced the concept of 
otaku (Japanese geeks 
obsessed with anime, 
manga, and the like) to 
wired readers in our first 
issue in January 1993. Sev¬ 
enteen years later, he’s 
back, with a feature about 
Sony’s latest efforts to 
regain its dominance in the 
world of big-ticket gear 
and gadgets (page 66). 
‘‘Sony always meant more 
to me than any other con¬ 
sumer electronics com¬ 
pany,” he says. “When I first 
began to make purchasing 
decisions on my own, I 
always saw Sony products 
as the most beautiful and 
most sophisticated. I was 
interested in how a com¬ 
pany goes from that 
exalted place to where 
they are now, in danger of 
becoming just another 
gadgets giant.” The paper¬ 
back edition of Greenfeld’s 
book about his autistic 
brother, Boy Alone, will be 
published in April. 



Bullet Trains’ 

A-Comin’ 

In a country that is largely inex¬ 
perienced and uninformed on 
thetopic of high-speed rail,your 
clear and concise article (“Amer¬ 
ican Express,” issue 18.02) was 
a pleasure to read. It’s ironicthat 
oneofthecommon impediments 
to this project comes from 
NIMBYs, when to this day most 
people remain silent about, or 
even advocate, endless road and 
freeway-widening construction. 
Given the efficiency of modern 
rail technology, trains are argu¬ 
ably the most environmentally 
benign form of transportation. 
Richard Schreiner 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

In one part of the magazine, 
you write of the trend toward a 
more decentralized, individual- 
driven economy where econo¬ 
mies of scale are less and less 
important (“Atoms Are the New 
Bits”).Compelling.Then inthe 
same issue there’s an article in 
which the “future” involves lay¬ 
ing down hundreds of miles of 
track between fixed points where 
large groups of people will travel 
on a set schedule at a marginally 
faster pace than driving. And it 
will cost $45 billionto build? Ask 
Californians whether they would 
prefer the train, orif weshould 
just give $1,224 to every man, 
woman, and child in the state. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 
by DNELLINATOR 


Save the Children 

I love how well “The Lost Boy,” 
(issue18.02) covered Internet 
addiction camps in China. But I 
was disappointed there was no 
mention of their US equivalent. 
Many “therapeutic” treatment 
centers foryouths involving 
survival, seclusion, and lock- 
down are located in the US. I 
ran away from one 14 years ago 
atthe age of 14. I’m lucky I sur¬ 
vived. It will be interesting to 
see if the US or China steps up 
to protect the “troubled” chil¬ 
dren being harmed just for act¬ 
ing like children. 

Kristin Bennett 

Seattle, Washington 



I think Chinese kids hang out on 
the Internet because their gov¬ 
ernment has stifled most forms 
of creativity and entertainment. 

I suspect “Internet addiction” is 
more of a manufactured problem 
than a real one. The authorities 
created the false pandemic to 
justify the crackdown. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 
by NED23 

Thank you for this piece. This is 
why I read wired. Bravo. A story 
well told that must be told. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 
fry WBROWN 



Your Health 
in Your Hands 

The explosion of medical infor¬ 
mation is equally available to 
both doctors and patients (“The 
Decision Tree,” issue 18.02). 
Ideally doctors should under¬ 
stand the nuances between the¬ 
oretical and practical, but what 
Thomas Goetz’s article demon¬ 
strated was that we as doctors 
have failed to clearly communi¬ 
cate individually personalized 
risks, benefits, and choices for 
staying healthy and living longer. 
If patients need to rely on flow¬ 
charts for critical health care 
decisions, then shame on us. 
Davis Liu, MD 
Sacramento, California 

ttawthanks! 

Dear (ffiwired: Thank you for your 
great articles, amazing typog¬ 
raphy, beautiful illustrations & 
overall badass design. You com¬ 
plete me. 

@robyfitzhenry, via Twitter 


UNDOS 

The researchers hunting inva¬ 
sive species in Hawaii are flying 
in a Cessna 182, not a Cessna 186 
(“Green Avenger,” Start, issue 
18.02.) 
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Other vacuums Dyson vacuums 

keep costing keep working 


Other machines are still designed to need 
replacement belts and filters - which can 
be tricky to find, let alone replace. Over 
five years the average maintenance cost 
could be $233.* 


With Dyson there are no bags, filters or 
belts to buy. Dyson uprights and canisters 
are also guaranteed for five years so 
they don't cost a dime to maintain. 


* Average five year maintenance cost of top eight selling upright 
vacuum cleaners by dollar sales (excluding Dyson vacuums) 
according to NPD data for 12 months ending October, 2009. 
Total maintenance cost over a five year period is based on 
recommended filter and belt replacement information 
provided by each manufacturer. 

Dyson proves no loss of suction using 
the IEC 60312 Cl 2.9 test standard. 
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■ Access to major U.S., international, and fixed 
income markets 

■ Fidelity prebuilt portfolios of commission-free ETFs 


■ All online equity trades 

■ Unlimited number of shares and trades 

■ Lower than Schwab, TD Ameritrade, and E*Trade* 


Starting now, an exclusive new ETF offer and lower prices on all online 
equity trades. And every day, a relentless focus on new ways to help 
you be a more successful investor. Always expect more with Fidelity. 


NEVER SETTLE. 

OPEN AN ACCOUNT TODAY. 


FIDELITY.COM 

800.544.1375 


Turn here 5 " 



Fidelity. 

INVESTMENTS ^ 



NEVER 

SETTLE 


*0f any major online brokerage firm. 

f Source: Global ETF Research & Implementation Strategy Team, BlackRock, Bloomberg, as of 12/2009. Based on number of ETFs, AUM, and market share. 

5 Based upon published Web site commission schedules, as of 2/8/10, for Schwab, TD Ameritrade, and E*Trade for all online U.S. equity and non-proprietary ETF 
trades. Other pricing may be available based on a specific asset level or a combination of trading and asset levels. 

Fidelity receives compensation from the ETF sponsor and/or its affiliates in connection with a marketing program that includes promotion of iShares ETFs and certain 
commission waivers. Additional information about the sources, amounts, and terms of compensation is described in the ETF's prospectus and related documents. 
Fidelity may add or waive commissions on ETFs without prior notice. 

ETFs are subject to market volatility. 

Fidelity's $7.95 flat commission applies to online trades in all U.S. equity securities for Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC retail clients. It does not apply to foreign stock 
transactions or restricted securities transactions. Additional fees may be charged on orders that require special handling. A minimum deposit of $2,500 is required to 
open most Fidelity brokerage accounts. Waivers may apply. See Fidelity.com for details. Commission schedules may vary for employee stock plan services transactions. 

Please carefully consider the ETF's investment objectives, risks, charges, and expenses before investing. 
Contact Fidelity for a prospectus containing this information. Read it carefully. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2010 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 543928 














BY NORH SHRCHTMRN 


GEEKS VERSUS SPIES 

The National Security 
Agency has a split 
personality Let’s break it up. 


illustration by Markus Hofko 


arlythis year, 
the big brains at Google 
admitted that they had been 
outsmarted. Along with 33 
other companies, the search 
giant had been the victim of 
a major hack—an infiltra¬ 
tion of international com¬ 
puter networks that even 
Google couldn't do a thing 
about. So the company has 
reportedly turned to the 
only place on Earth with 
a deeper team of geeks 
than the Googleplex: the 
National Security Agency. 

Most of us know the NSA 
as the supersecret spook 
shop that allegedly slurped 
up our email and phone 
calls after the September 11 
attacks. But NSA headquar¬ 
ters—the “Puzzle Palace”— 
in Fort Meade, Maryland, 
is actually home to two dif¬ 
ferent agencies under one 
roof. There's the signals- 
intelligence directorate, ► 









► the Big Brothers who, it is said, can 
tap into any electronic communica¬ 
tion. And there's the information- 
assurance directorate, the cyber¬ 
security nerds who make sure our 
government's computers and tele- 
communications systems are 
hacker- and eavesdropper-free. In 
other words, there's a locked-down 
spy division and a relatively open 
geek division. The problem is, their 
goals are often in opposition. One team 
wants to exploit 
software holes; 
the other wants to 
repair them. This 
has created a con¬ 
flict—especially 
when it comes to 
working with out¬ 
siders in need of 
the NSA's assistance. Fortunately, 
there's a relatively simple solu¬ 
tion: We should break up the NSA. 

Here's the problem: Say you're a 
Google customer—and who isn't, 
really? You want to know that Google 
is safeguarding your data and your 
privacy. Trouble is, when Google calls 
the NSA, everyone watching sees it as 
a package deal. The company wants 
geeks, but it runs the 
risk of getting spies, too. 

The NSA's wiretapping 
directorate has a vested 
interest in keeping com- 
pany information at 
least slightly open in 
case they need to take a 
look someday—the NSA 
is, after all, the agency 
that tapped AT&T 
switching stations (OK, OK, alleg¬ 
edly). So if Google appeals to the NSA, 
it could poison its relationship with 
its customers (and compromise your 
personal information, to boot). The 
NSA and Google can pinky-swear that 
they'll never ever put a back door in 
Gmail, but intelligence agencies aren't 
known for keeping their promises. 

A broken-out bureau—call it the 
Cyber Security Agency, or CSA— 
that didn't include the spooks would 
obviate this conflict. “A separate 
information-assurance agency," says 
Michael Tanji, a 21-year veteran of 


intelligence services, including the 
NSA, “will have a greater level of accep¬ 
tance across the government and the 
private sector." 

That acceptance is vital—because 
the dotcom and dotgov universes are 
already having to rely on the NSA, no 
matter what the drawbacks are. The 
Defense Department turned to the 
director of the NSA to head its new 
Cyber Command. The Department of 
Homeland Security routinely turns to 
the NSA for cybersecurity help. Tech¬ 
nically, rendering this aid isn't the 
NSA's job, says Richard Bejtlich, a for¬ 
mer Air Force cybersecurity officer 
now with General Electric. “But when 
you're in trouble, you go to the guys 
who actually have a clue." 

An independent CSA would be 
trusted more widely than Fort Meade, 
improving collaboration among 
cybersecurity geniuses. It was private 
researchers and academics who led 
the effort to corral the ultrasophis- 
ticated Conficker worm. And the 
National Institute of Standards and 
Technology worked on federal desk¬ 
top security. A well-run, independent 
CSA would be able to coordinate 
better with these outside entities. 

The idea of split¬ 
ting up the NSA's geeks 
and spies has come up 
before. It's one of the 
reasons that the NSA's 
directorates have sep¬ 
arate budgets and sep¬ 
arate congressional 
oversight. But a previ¬ 
ous push to break them 
up was dismissed— 
because back when mail was paper 
and banking was done with a teller, 
the lines between codebreaking 
and codemaking were fuzzy and the 
benefits of a trusted network protec¬ 
tor were less clear. But that was then. 
Today, as unsafe as electronic infor¬ 
mation is in a world of hackers and 
Internet worms, it's even more unsafe 
locked inside the Puzzle Palace. DS 
///////////////////^^ 

Contributing editor noah shacht- 
man (wired.com/dangerroom) 
writes about commentator 
Andrew Breitbart in this issue. 



If you ask for help 
from the federal 
cybersecurity 
geeks, the spies 
come as part 
of the package. 



nstant 

Revival 

In 2008, there 
was a distur¬ 
bance in the 
photo force: 
Polaroid axed 
its instant film, 
and millions of 
cameras cried 
out in terror and 
were suddenly 
silenced. But 
thanks to a rag¬ 
tag band of reb¬ 
els, there is a 
new hope for 
the format. 
Here’s how the 
plot developed. 
—Michelle Lanz 


FEBRUARY 2008 

Polaroid says 
it will stop mak¬ 
ing its instant 
film (production 
of instant cam¬ 
eras has already 
been shuttered). 

JUNE 2008 

At a closing party 
for the Polaroid 
film factory in 
Enschede, the 
Netherlands, 
Florian Kaps, 
creator of the 
fan site Polanoid, 
meets Andre 
Bosman, the pro¬ 
duction manager 
who was tasked 
with oversee¬ 
ing the facil¬ 
ity’s impending 
demolition. 

The two decide 
to market an 
instant film of 
their own that will 
work with Pola¬ 
roid cameras. 


OCTOBER 2008 

Bosman and 
j Kaps raise 
enough money 
to lease the old 
Polaroid factory 
for a decade. The 
next month, they 
buy all of the old 
machinery. But 
the special hard- 
to-make dyes 
needed to create 
the instant film 
have been used 
up. Kaps names 
their startup the 
Impossible Proj¬ 
ect because so 
many people 
tell him it will be 
impossible to re¬ 
create the film. 

JUNE 2009 

A team of 10 
Impossible Proj¬ 
ect engineers, all 
former Polaroid 
employees, have 
worked for eight 
months to cre¬ 
ate an original 
self-developing 
process. They 
produce their 
first stable photo 
after clearing 
the last major 
hurdle: deter¬ 
mining the com¬ 
position of the 
latex timing layer 
that fixes the 
image and halts 
development. 

OCTOBER 2009 

In a shocking 
about-face, Pola¬ 
roid decides to 
revive the analog 
instant camera. 
The Impossible 
Project agrees 
to produce a 
limited-edition 
film that can be 
used in it. 

MARCH 2010 

The Impossible 
Project releases 
its first batch 
of monochrome 
film, compat¬ 
ible with many 
old Polaroid 
cameras, like the 
beloved SX-70 
folding model. 
The company 
also announces 
that full-color 
instant film 
will arrive later 
this year. 
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Superocean Heritage 

Re-edition of the legendary 1957 Superocean. 
Officially chronometer-certified by the COSC. 
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OBSESSED SCOTT UERUER 


In 1977, Scott Weaver decided to replicate the Golden Gate Bridge 
with toothpicks and Elmer’s glue. When the 17-year-old finished that 
structure, he just kept going. What started as a pastime became an 
all-consuming quest to, as he puts it, “blow people’s minds” with tooth¬ 
picks. Mission accomplished. *1 The Rohnert Park, California, resident, a 
surfer and competitive freestyle Frisbee player—who also likes to trans¬ 
form his house into a castle for Christmas—has poured 3,000 hours 
into his 9-foot-tall, 20-pound simulacrum of San Francisco. Ripley’s 
Believe It or Not offered Weaver $40,000 for his 100,000-toothpick town, but he turned it down 
without hesitation. “Other than my wife and my son, this is the most important thing in my life,” 
he says. “I just regret that my mother wasn't able to see it while she was alive.” —DavidDowns 


uuae totally 
re-creates a city 
with toothpicks. 


DATASTREAM NUMBER OF STORES WORLDWIDE SHELL: 45,000 // MCDONALD'S: 32,278 // STARBUCKS: 16,635 // UA LMART: 7,617 // 

BEST BUY: 3,588 // GAP: 3,143 // HOME DEPOT: 2,242 // WHOLE FOODS: 284 // APPLE: 283 // P. F. CHANG'S CHINA BISTRO: 192 
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How to... 



Take a Punch 





ilk 





If you want to be the hit of the party, point to the biggest guy and tell him to take his best 
shot at your abs. Here are some tips for withstanding his wallop. —Aaron Rowe 


1. Train for strength 
and speed. Do lots 
of crunches, supple¬ 
mented with plyo- 
metrics—exercises 
that help you contract 
muscles quickly. Lie 
on your back and have 
someone drop a medi¬ 
cine ball onto your abs. 


2. Pick the target. 

Have the bruiser aim 
at the center of your 
abdomen. If the blow 
lands too high or 
too far right, it could 
rattle your liver. To the 
left, it could squish 
your spleen. Too low? 
Busted bladderville. 


3. Breathe out and 
tighten up. When 
the incoming hay¬ 
maker is just about 
to connect, tighten 
your tummy muscles 
to help absorb the 
impact and exhale hard 
so it can’t knock the 
wind out of you. 


4. Bend like the wil¬ 
low. Whatever you do, 
don’t try to hold your 
ground—let the force of 
the slug push you back¬ 
ward. As the immortal 
bard Diamond Dave 
once said, “You’ve got 
to roll with the punches 
to get to what’s real.” 


A 

LEARN HOW TO DO MORE AT HOWTO.WIRED.COM 



Chase 

Storms 

Tracking twisters and 
catching lightning in a 
Flip cam is as much art 
as science. Just ask Jim 
Reed, author of Storm 
Chaser: A Photogra¬ 
pher's Journey. We did. 
GET IN ITS PATH. “It’S 

less about chasing and 
more about intercepting,” 
Reed says. Rather than 
play catch-up, ride along¬ 
side a developing storm, 
then pull out in front 
when it's going strong. 
Bring an old-school 
NOAA weather radio 
for over-the-air updates. 
UNPIMP YOUR RIDE. 
Storm chasing is hard 
on a vehicle, even if you 
don't hydroplane off the 
road, suffer lightning 
strikes, or get submerged 
in rapidly rising waters. 
“Your car gets destroyed 
by large hailstones,” 
Reed says. Drive a beater. 
TRY NOT TO DIE. Stop 
chasing and start fleeing 
when lightning is coming 
about every 15 seconds 
or when you see a hail 
core—the most intense 
precipitation that falls 
in a violent sheet. It's 
also wise to retreat any¬ 
time debris starts flying. 
“You don't want to have a 
golf ball come through 
your chest,” Reed says. 
— MATHEW HONAN 



HOLD YOUR BREATH 



FOR A REALLY LONG TIME 


Magician David Blaine has gone without 
oxygen underwater for a world record 17 min¬ 
utes. Here's how he did it. 1. Hyperventilate. 
The buildup of C0 2 in your lungs can get just as painful as the lack of oxygen. Purge as much 
as you can before you begin. Repeatedly exhale and inhale. Hard. Imagine you're trying to blow 
a toy sailboat away from you. 2. Practice. Right before you go for the record, alternate several 
rounds of purging, holding, and deep breathing. Make the first hold about 9 □ seconds and build 
up to about 75 percent of your goal. Then take an extremely deep breath—a hit of pure oxygen if 
you've got it—and submerge. 3. Go limp. The less you move, the less oxygen you'll need. There 
will be pain. Lots of it. And then comes tingling in your extremities. (That's your body redirecting 
□ 2 to your vitals.) Quit when the pain is unbearable. Don't try this alone. — A.R 
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Toshiba recommends Windows 7 

Toshiba laptops let you take the world by 
storm—and your life beyond limits. 

SET YOURSELF FREE WITH THE SATELLITE® U500 SERIES LAPTOPS. 

At Toshiba, we're building a future where laptops set you free—free from technology that 
dictates how you work. That's why we're pioneering simple, intuitive and human-based 
innovations to help you achieve more. Features like the Eco Button, which instantly adjusts 
your laptop to eco-efficient power settings with a simple click, and USB Sleep-and-Charge, 
which keeps your electronic devices charging even when your laptop is asleep or turned off. 
See what else Toshiba, the Laptop Expert, has in mind for the future at laptops.toshiba.com. 
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Four Steps 
to Avoiding a 
Watery Grave 

1. Below the tank, 

a trainee zips into a 
buoyancy suit, then 
clambers up into the 
escape chamber. 

2. Inside, the sailor 
plugs into an air 
valve to start inflat¬ 
ing the suit while an 
instructor attaches 
a safety tether. The 
trainee then grabs 
onto handles asthe 
water pours in. 

3. Once the com¬ 
partment is flooded, 
a hatch is opened 
overhead.The tether 
is released, and the 
buoyancy of the suit 
carriesthe sailorto 
the surface, where 
additional instruc¬ 
tors wait. 



o 

T 





4. Upon surfacing, 
which in a real emer¬ 
gency would be in 
the middle of the 
ocean, a raft deploys 
from a hip pouch on 
the suit, puffing out 
like a blowfish. It may 
be a little undigni¬ 
fied, but it beats sit¬ 
ting in a steel casket 
on the seafloor. 


The 
Deep End 


The Navy’s new escape 
trainer prepares 
submariners for that 
sinking feeling. 

Getting out of a plunging Navy jet is 
simple: Pull the eject lever. Escap¬ 
ing from a disabled nuclear sub? A 
bit trickier. You first have to climb 
into a full-body buoyancy suit (which 
later transforms into a one-man life 
raft), then scramble into an escape 
chamber, seal the door, inflate the 
suit, and hold on tight as the lock is 


flooded with icy water. 
Then open the hatch 
and try not to panic 
during that long float 
to the surface. Luckily, 
the US Naval School in 
New London, Connecticut, now has 
a facility that lets sailors perform 
not-so-dry runs. The 37-foot-deep, 
84,000-gallon tank—the first of its 
kind in the US—offers exact replicas 
of the escape chambers in Virginia- 
and Los Angeles-class submarines. 
Perfect for teaching sailors how to 
rise to the top. —cameron bird 
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Got a Light? 

Check out the CDC’s cigarette machine. 
(No, not that kind of cigarette machine.) 


A pack-a-day habit is nothing. This robot inhales two packs an hour. The 
Cerulean model SM450 is typically sold to tobacco companies for prod¬ 
uct testing (price: low she figures), but the one below is used for research 
at the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention in Atlanta. Its row 


of Teflon “mouths” can suck down 20 lit cigarettes simultaneously. 
Glass-fiber pads on the faux lips trap particulates (tar, lead, mercury, 
and highly carcinogenic nitrosamines), while gases like carbon monox¬ 
ide and benzene are collected in separate compartments. Since 2007, 
the device has helped in several key findings. For instance, the CDC 
now knows that domestic cigarettes tend to 
have higher levels of nitrosamines; brands 
popular overseas have more of the dreaded 
polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons. Pick 
your poison! —meryl davids landau 



RECOMBINANT RHYMER 


Canadian poet Christian Bok wants his work to live on after he’s 
gone. Like, billions of years after. He’s going to encode it directly into 
the DNA of the hardy bacteria Deinococcus radiodurans. If it works, 
his poem could outlast the human race. But it’s a tricky procedure, and Bok is doing what he can to make it 
even trickier. He wantsto inject the DNA with a string of nucleotides that form a comprehensible poem, and 
he also wants the protein that the cell produces in response to form a second comprehensible poem. Here’s 
a peek at the hellish task this DNA Dante has condemned himself to. —Bryan Gardiner 


DEVISE A CIPHER 

Bok will create a code 
that links letters of the 
alphabet with genetic 
nucleotides (adenine, 
cytosine, guanine, and 
thymine, aka ACGT). 
Each triplet of nucleo¬ 
tides will correspond 
to a letter so that, say, 
ACT represents the let¬ 
ter a, AGT represents 
the letter £, and so on. 


FORESEE THE REPLY 

Bok will have to 
choose his ciphers 
carefully, as his poem 
chemically ordains 
the sequence of amino 
acids that the bacteria 
will create in response. 
There are 8 trillion 
possible combinations, 
but depressingly few 
of them yield useful 
two-way vocabularies. 


WRITE THE POEM 

After using hand- 
coded software to 
determine which 
ciphers will give him 
the maximum two- 
way potential, Bok will 
finally start compos¬ 
ing. He says his poem 
will probably need 
to have a “repetitive, 
incantatory quality.” 
We can imagine. 


INSERT THE DNA 

Dnce the poem is com¬ 
plete, lab technicians 
will string together 
the nucleotide poly¬ 
mers, creating a DNA 
fragment to insert into 
D. radiodurans. It'll 
probably take several 
attempts to get the 
bacteria to accept 
the genetic info. Talk 
about publish or perish. 
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DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

How long can I expect my DVDs 
to last? I hate to think I won’t be able 
to hand down my Lost box set to my 
daughter someday. 


PHYSICAL MEDIA LIKE DVDS ARE 

dead discs walking. Er, spinning. 
Whatever. Point is, when your 
daughter is finally ready for her 
circular inheritance, she'll think 
of DVDs the same way you think 
of your late grandfather's Benny 
Goodman 78s. Why burden your 
offspring with useless plastic? 

Look, your discs could proba¬ 
bly last for half a century—that's 
the lifespan of a DVD-ROM when 
it's treated with the utmost care. 
Which, let's face it, is not how you 
treat them. Your living room gets 
too cold or too hot, too humid or 
too dry. And what's worse, you 
probably keep those discs in their 
original packaging. Archivists— 
who actually care about their 
discs—store them vertically, in 
cases that don't contact the DVDs' 
surfaces. You don't, and that's 
why you can't have nice things. 

Luckily, we hear there are meth¬ 
ods for ripping those Lost discs 
for storage in the cloud (Google 
it). Whoosh! Throw those pieces 
of worthless plastic away, secure 
in the knowledge that when your 
daughter shoves you into an ► 


DATASTREAM ALLEGEDLY HEADACHE-INDUCING HISTAMINE CONTENT OF WINES (MG/L) 

FILTERED SRKE: 44 // JAPANESE PLUM WINE: 35 // MERLDT: 5 // CABERNET SRUUIGNON: 4 // CHRRDONNRY: 3.7 // SYRRH: 3 // BLACK MUSCAT: l.B 
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► old-folks home, you can exact sweet 
revenge by making her sit through the pro¬ 
gram's entire run. The finale is bound to 
leave her so confused and dissatisfied that 
she'll curse the gift of life you gave her. 

Purely by accident, I discovered 
that a coworker has been lying 
about his credentials—he claims to 
have a Microsoft certification that 
he never earned. Am I obligated to 
notify our boss? 

Time for a little game theory, my friend. 
Let's say you follow Robert De Niro's 
Goodfellas admonishment to “never 
rat on your friends 
and always keep your 
mouth shut." But we'll 
assume you don't 
work for the Mafia- 
mobsters rarely care 
about Microsoft certi¬ 
fications. In your less 
omerta-centric office, 
you could be in way deeper if the fib 
comes to light. What happens if some¬ 
one, say that boss of yours, asks if you 
knew about the deception? That's what's 
known as the prisoner's dilemma. Or 
maybe it's the stag hunt. We can never 
keep that game-theory stuff straight. 

So here's what you do: Give your coworker 
a (gentle) ultimatum. Tell him to set things 
right or you're going to tell the boss. Per¬ 
haps the guy can take the necessary exams, 
so that his untruth becomes truth. Or he can 
come clean with a promise to make amends. 
If he goes for the latter, you can put in a good 
word regarding his value to the company. 
That might increase the odds that your 
capos will let him off with a reprimand. 

If you are eventually forced to tattle, don't 
be too bummed out. Your coworker may not 
send you any Christmas cards, but it's not 
like you'll end up sleeping with the fishes. 



What characters can I put in my 
kid’s name without eventually 
making her trips to the DMV a liv¬ 
ing hell? How about a symbol or 
something else from above the 
number line? 

You're planning to put a Zapf Dingbat 
in your child's name and you're wor¬ 
ried about the DMV? Have you forgot¬ 
ten about that little circle of hell we like 
to call fourth grade? 

Fortunately, The Man looks out for kids 
saddled with parents of your noncon¬ 
forming ilk. “We don't have the ability to 
do special characters," says Jeffrey Ham¬ 
mond, a spokesperson for the New York 
State Department of Health. He means 
that literally—the computer system the 
state uses to create birth certificates 
doesn't allow for carets, ampersands, or 
asterisks in the name field. That appears 
to be the case throughout the nation, 
too. No “P@rick" or “Ezra #" for you. 

When your child comes of age, of course, 
she can certainly change her name, free 
from any birth-certificate constraints. 
But courts generally reject names that 
are deemed to be “intentionally confus¬ 
ing." Now, there are precedents in which 
common punctuation marks have been 
permitted: A California man born Darren 
Lloyd Bean, for example, now legally goes 
by Darren QX Bean!. (He added the excla¬ 
mation point because friends always greet 
him with an enthusiastic “Bean!") But we 
seriously doubt your progeny will want to 
put up with the daily headaches that come 
with selecting a crazy moniker. How well 
do you think Bean! fares at the DMV? Our 
guess: Not well. Not well at all. D H 
///////////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 

21st century?Email us at mrknowitall 

@wired.com. 
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Most Dangerous Object in the 
Office This Month Pure Cap Hot Sauce 

Threat Level: Red. Pure Cap is just soy oil and capsaicin, the pain- 
inducing chemical in peppers. This weapons-grade condiment is 
3 percent capsaicin (most pepper spray is around 5 percent). When our 
copy editors need a pick-me-up, or just relief from dangling modifiers, 
we pipette a few microliters into their coffee. Bam! That's every vallinoid 
ion channel in your face commanding you to spit it out. —Aaron Rowe 

































HEALTHYMAGINATION 
IS 6.8 BILLION 
PATIENTS. 


ONE 

POWERFUL 

PRESCRIPTION 





imagination at work 


healthymagination.com 






Green, Gooey, 

Eases Your Pain 



EUCALYPTDL 

A spicy, oily extract 
of the eucalyptus 
tree, this is also 
a decongestant—it 
relaxes the mucus- 
producing cells 
called monocytes 
in yourairways. 

MENTHOL 

The sensors in your 
body that detect 
cold are fooled as 
easily as a tourist in 
Times Square. When 
ingested or rubbed 
on the skin, menthol 
tricks them into tell¬ 
ing the brain, “We’re 
cool!’’ And psycho¬ 
logically, cool equals 
clean. 

METHYL 

SALICYLATE 

The chief constitu¬ 
ent of wintergreen 
oil, thisflavoring—a 
phenol—is found in 
root beer, Bengay, 
and cigarettes. It 
can also relieve mild 
aches and pains 
just like its salicy¬ 
late cousin, aspirin. 

THYMOL 

Phenolic compounds 
like this one disrupt 
the cell membranes 
of bacteria—includ¬ 
ing the ones living in 
your mouth. Thymol, 
obtained from thyme 
or oregano, was 
also used by ancient 
Egyptians (and 
Evita’s embalmers) 
to preserve the dead. 


ALCOHOL 

FreshBurst Listerine 
is almost 44 proof. 
To keep it from being 
taxed as liquor, 
Johnson & Johnson 
denatures it—mak¬ 
ing it unpalatable. 
Thecompany won’t 
give its recipe, but 
perhaps coinciden¬ 
tally, denaturant for¬ 
mula 38-B contains 
eucalyptol, menthol, 
methyl salicylate, 
and thymol. The 
chemicals are com¬ 
ing from inside 
the house! 



SORBITOL 

S0L0TI0N 

Original Lister¬ 
ine tasted awful; 
nowthere are yum- 
mier alternatives. 
Sugar promotes 
cavities, so J&J 
uses this sweet¬ 
ener and sodium 
saccharin, too. 


POLOXAMER 407 

This petroleum- 
based detergent 
keeps oily ingre¬ 
dients in solution. 
Its secrettalent 
is to remain liquid 
at room tempera¬ 
ture but gel at 
body temp. That 
weird feeling on 
your tongue after 
you gargle could 
be P407. 


BENZOIC ACID 

Another member 
of the pbenol fam¬ 
ily, this was dis¬ 
covered in 1556 by 
Nostradamus. He 
could never have 
predicted it would 
be used to keep 
bacteria and mold 
from growing in 
mouthwash. 

FD&C GREEN #3 



The color of a sub¬ 
stance depends on 
the wavelengths 
of light it reflects 
and absorbs, and 
for an organic dye, 
that depends on the 
number and type of 
bonds between its 
atoms. This particu¬ 
lar dye absorbs at 
625 nanometers— 
perfect for display¬ 
ing blue-green. 

-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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1 Every dollar invested in energy 
efficiency today could return 
two dollars in energy savings. 

Energy efficiency doesn’t just reduce carbon emissions, 
it also yields remarkable economic gains. A recent report 
by McKinsey & Company concludes that investments in U.S. 
energy efficiency of $520 billion in the next 10 years would 
generate energy savings of $1.2 trillion* 



At Chevron, we've focused on energy efficiency 
for decades. Since 1992, we’ve improved the 
energy efficiency of our own global operations 
by 28%. And with Chevron Energy Solutions 
we help other businesses and governments 
do the same - from Colorado where we’re 
upgrading municipal buildings to reduce 
energy costs by 25% to 30% - to 
Pennsylvania where we're helping 
schools reduce their energy bills by 
more than a million dollars a year. 


Over the last 25 years, America has made 
enormous strides in energy efficiency. Today, 
we can accelerate the pace of improvement 
by resolving to use energy more wisely. 


lis is the power of Human Energy. 




chevron.com 


Chevron 


Human Energy" 


*McKinsey & Company's report examined greater efficiency in the stationary uses of energy in the U.S. only. All data from 
this report are expressed in net-present-value terms. 

CHEVRON, the CHEVRON HALLMARK, and HUMAN ENERGY are registered trademarks of Chevron Intellectual Property 
LLC. © 2009 Chevron Corporation. All rights reserved. 















CLASS-LEADING INTERIOR SPACE' 


CLASS-LEADING V6 FUEL ECONOMY' 


VOICE-COMMAND NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


GO) PUSH-BUTTON START 


BUILT IN THE U.S.A. 













All-New 2011 Sorento. A departure from the expected. 

With state-of-the-art technology, sporty styling and a spacious interior, the Kia Sorento is 
the first crossover everyone will want to drive. And at a starting price of under $20,000*, 

it’s also the crossover that makes the most sense to own. 

kiasorento.com 



KIA MOTORS 

The Power to Surprise 8 


Always wear your seatbelt. 'Claims based on comparison of 2010 compact crossovers. *2010 EPA city/hwy mpg estimates for compact crossovers with V6 engine. EPA estimates for 2011 Kia Sorento are 20 mpg/city and 26 mpg/hwy with V6 4x2. Actual 
mileage may vary. Optional features. -Assembled in the United States from U.S. and globally-sourced parts. ‘MSRP for base model Sorento is $19,995. MSRP for EX V6 with 6 speed AT and optional Limited Package shown is $32,095. MSRP excludes 
$795 freight, tax. title, license, registration, other options and retailer charges. Actual prices set by retailer. Kia accessory cable required for iPod * connectivity; cable and iPod “ both sold separately. iPod is a registered trademark of Apple Inc. 














WITH TECH FROM PIXAR 
DOCS CAN SEE IN 3-D. 


etting a good look at 
a person’s guts with¬ 
out slashing through 
skin isn’t easy. Radiolo¬ 
gists use computed tomogra¬ 
phy to capture thin-slice images 
of our insides, but then they 
have to envision how those 2-D 
x-rays fit together. It’s like look¬ 
ing at slices of bread and imag¬ 
ining the loaf. But help is on the 
way from an unlikely source: 
kid flicks. UCSF radiologist 
Richard Breiman is harness¬ 
ing 3-D graphics technology 
pioneered by Pixar, the studio 
behind Toy Story and most of 
the other blockbusters children 
are obsessed with. Called vol¬ 
ume rendering, it can assemble 
those CT slices into images that 
are viewable from any angle. 
Breiman can even manipulate 
the picture, gamer style—spin 
it around or animate it for, say, 
a flight through the colon. (Bet 
you can’t do that in Assassin’s 
Creed 2.) Eventually, Breiman 
says, 3-D scans could render 
human surgeons obsolete: Just 
program the images into robots 
and let their steady hands do 
the work. Paging Dr. Wall-E... 

— ERIN BIBA 


DATASTREAM HACKED CELEBRITY ACCOUNT INFO 

PRRIS HILTON: TINKERBELL (PASSWORD RESET ANSWER! // SARAH PALIN: WASILLA HIGH (PASSWORD RESET ANSWER) // 
HILEYCYRUS: L0C092 ( PASSWORD J //SALMA HAYEK: FRIDA I PASSWORD RESET ANSWER ) //LINDSAY LOHAN: 1234 ( PASSWORD ) 


Jargon 

Watch 



Vyomanauts 

n.pi. Indian astro¬ 
nauts. Taking their 
namefromthe San¬ 
skrit word vyoma 
(meaning “sky” or 
“space”) to differen¬ 
tiate themselves 
from Russia’s cos¬ 
monauts and China’s 
taikonauts, the first 
two vyomanauts 
are scheduled to 
enter orbit in 2015. 

Climate velocity 

n. The speed of cli¬ 
mate change in a 
given location. On 
average, animals 
and plants will be 
forced to migrate a 
quarter mile per year 
to stay within their 
preferred habitat. 

Gulfo 

n. A proposed 
pan-Arab currency 
modeled onthe 
euro. Intended 
to replace the US 
dollar as the basis 
for oil pricing, the 
gulfo would be regu¬ 
lated by a new Gulf 
Monetary Council 
headquartered in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Electroweak 

star 

n. A possible new 
type of star that 
scientists hypothe¬ 
size is so dense 
its core resembles 
cosmic conditions 
just after the big 
bang, when the uni¬ 
verse was made 
up of leptons imper¬ 
vious to strong 
nuclearforces. 
—Jonathon Keats 
{jargon@wired. com ) 
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There are moments in life 
when sound bites just won’t do. 
Moments when you want to know, 
really know. 
And for that you need to go 
beneath the headlines 
and beyond the chatter. 


That’s where we live. 


Where tireless research reveals not just facts, 

- 

' 

but opportunities. 
Where you’re exposed to perspectives 



inspired. 


Sng pap m ||j IJ Big 


live in the know 
















CLIVE THOMPSON 

Advantage: Cyborgs 

Why the key to superior smarts is building better 
relationships with your digital helpers. 



comes to chess), are neither high-end machines 
nor high-end humans. They're average-brained 
people who are really good at blending their 
smarts with machine smarts. 


which are smarter, humans or machines? Back 
in 1997, IBM's Deep Blue supercomputer struck a blow 
for bots when it beat Garry Kasparov at chess. *1 Deep 
Blue won because computers can perform endless 
lightning-fast calculations; humans can't. It basi¬ 
cally prevailed through brute force, examining mil¬ 
lions of possible moves to find the best ones. *1 That's 
not how humans play chess. Grandmasters rely on 
strategy and intuition honed by years of experience and study to 
produce an “aha" moment. Human smarts and silicon smarts work 
in very different ways—which gave Kasparov an intriguing idea. 
Instead of competing, what if humans and computers worked as a 
team? *1 To find out, he created what he called advanced chess, in 
which players are assisted by off-the-shelf software. Each competi¬ 
tor enters the position of their pieces into a computer and uses the 
moves that the program recommends to inform their decisionmak¬ 
ing. *1 At a “freestyle" online tournament in 2005, where any kind of 
entrant was allowed, such human-machine pairings were absolutely 
awesome. In fact, the overall winner wasn't one of the grandmas¬ 
ters or supercomputers; it was a pair of twentysomething amateurs 
using run-of-the-mill PCs and inexpensive apps. *1 What gave them 
the upper hand? They were especially skilled at leveraging the com¬ 
puter's assistance. They knew better how to enter moves, when to 
consult the software, and when to ignore its advice. As Kasparov 
later put it, a weak human with a machine can be better than a strong 
human with a machine if the weak human has a better process. *1 The 
most brilliant entities on the planet, in other words (at least when it 



The thing is, this sounds a lot like our lives. We 
now engage in cyborgian activity all day long. We 
use Google to find information, rely on Facebook 
or Twitter to tell us about people we're inter¬ 
ested in, and harness recommendation tools to 
suggest news stories and cultural events. 

These days, though, there's a big debate 
between folks who love our modern, digitally 
enhanced lifestyle and those who are unsettled 
by it. The chess example shows us why there's 
such a gap. People who are thrilled by personal 
technology are the ones who have optimized 
their process—they know how and when to rely 
on machine intelligence. They've tweaked their 
Facebook settings, micro-configured their RSS 
feeds, trained up the AI recommendations they 
get from Apple's Genius or TiVo. 

And crucially, they also know when to step 
away from the screen and ignore the clamor of 
online distractions. The upshot is that they feel 
smarter, more focused, and more capable. In con¬ 
trast, those who feel intimidated by online life 
haven't hit that sweet spot. They feel the Internet 
is making them harried and—as Nicholas Carr 
suggested in The A tlan tic— “stupid." 

It's not like the machine age is going away. 
We're sure to depend increasingly on digital 
assistance for thinking and socializing, and 



each new technology will extend our reach while 
threatening to swallow even more of our attention. 

As we face that trade-off, figuring out how to integrate machine 
intelligence into our personal lives becomes the key challenge. 
When should you rely on online tools to fill you in on the news or 
your friends' lives? When should you forage on your own? 

There's no one answer—and there never will be, because every¬ 
one is different. It's a personal quest. But there's also no avoiding 
the question, because it's clear that serious cognitive advantages 
accrue to those who are best at thinking alongside machines. 

Ultimately, the real question is, what sort of cyborg do you 
want to be? HQ 

/////////////////////////////////////////////^^^ 
email clive@clivethompson.net. 
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SPEND LESS TIME SEARCHING FOR 
POTENTIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND 

MORE TIME SEIZING THEM. 

Technical traders know that having the right strategy isn’t enough. Unless you can execute that strategy—fast—you 
may lose your edge. Pattern Matcher can help—and it’s free when you open a TD AMERITRADE account. 


Match chart patterns. 

Seek out stocks 
exhibiting any of a 
dozen classic chart 
patterns, or pinpoint 
stock symbols whose 
patterns are correlated. 



Build your strategies. 

You define your 
trading strategy. 
Pattern Matcher 
helps you find the 
stocks that fit it. Faster. 
And more easily. 
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See patterns as 
they emerge. 

Yesterday’s charts are 
for yesterday’s traders. 
Pattern Matcher helps 
you identify emerging 
patterns so you can act 
now—not in hindsight. 


Images for illustrative purposes only. 



Bring it all together. 

Pattern Matcher is 
only available in 
Command Center 2.0, 
the all-in-one financial 
hub at the heart of 
TD AMERITRADE’s 
powerful trading platform. 







AMERITRADE 


TRADE FREE FOR 30 DAYS + GET $100* 
SEE HOW PATTERN MATCHER WORKS 
WATCH A DEMONSTRATION AT TDAMERITRADE.COM/PATTERNMATCHER 


*0ffer valid through 6/30/2010. Minimum funding (within 30 days) of $2,000 required for free trades, and $25,000 for cash bonus. Cash bonus subject to 9 month funding 
duration condition, and not available for IRA or tax-exempt accounts. See Web site for details and other restrictions/conditions. This is not an offer or solicitation in any jurisdiction 
where we are not authorized to do business. Past performance of a security does not guarantee future results or success. Results obtained from Pattern Matcher are based on 
historical data, but there is no guarantee the chart pattern will continue in the future. TD AMERITRADE does not make recommendations or determine the suitability of any security, 
strategy or course of action for you, through the use of Pattern Matcher. Your account is self-directed and any investment decision you make is solely your responsibility. Please 
consult other sources of information and consider your individual financial position and goals before making an independent investment decision. Results obtained from Pattern 
Matcher are hypothetical and may vary with each use and over time. TD AMERITRADE, Division of TD AMERITRADE, Inc., member FINRA/SIPC. TD AMERITRADE is a trademark 
jointly owned by TD AMERITRADE IP Company, Inc. and The Toronto-Dominion Bank. © 2010 TD AMERITRADE IP Company, Inc. All rights reserved. Used with permission. 








































2010 Continental Airlines, Inc. 


Best Value for International Travel 


in Zagat’s U.S. Airline Survey. 


The file on us is an open and shut case. Being rated Best Value for International Travel has 
never been more important. And it doesn’t take a lot of espionage to figure that out. 

For reservations and information, go to continental.com. 

Source: 2009 Zagat U.S. Airline Survey 


ZAGATSURVEY. 


A STAR ALLIANCE MEMBER r. 



™ Iron Fist 



You can’t help it. It’s a reflex. You stick out your 
hand when you fall—it’s better to stop the 
descent with your palm than your face, right? 
That’s fine when you’re ambling down the 
street, but add an extra 80 mph and the weight 
of a motorcycle to the momentum equation 
and the bones in your paw might not take the 
strain very well. They could shift, buckle- 
even snap. What you need is an exoskeleton. If 
you knowTony Stark,you mightbeabletoget 
something custom. For the rest of us, there’s 
the Knox Handroid, a Kevlar-, kangaroo- 
hide-, and, yes, exoskeleton-reinforced 
motorcycle gauntlet. Thermoplastic ure¬ 
thane spines run down the outside of each 
finger and flex with your digits. To keep the 
armor in place, a ratchet system cinches 
19 strands of stainless steel wire, spread¬ 
ing the pressure across your entire forearm. 
Then, whenthe pavement triesto persuade 
your bones to move beyond their comfort 
zone, the Handroid answers no. That’s the 
reflex you’re looking for. $250 —Joe Brown 






I.Luna Optics LN-PB3 

Like Ali in Zaire, these Belo¬ 
russian binocstook a beat¬ 
ing and still performed like 
champs. Beneath the war¬ 
rior’s exterior, however, is 
an artist’s vision. The light- 
magnifying power was un¬ 
matched—we saw clearly 
outdoors, even on moonless 
midwinter nights. Andthe IR 
lamp revealed every detail 
of our pitch-black base¬ 
ment. Impressive versatility, 
too:The 3X magnification 
snagged far-away scenes 
yet handled close-ups like 
Cecil B. DeMille. wired Easy 
two-button operation. Stur- 
dierthan a Soviettank: 
Dropped 8 feet onto con¬ 
crete and came up looking 
like a million rubles, tired 
No head strap for hands¬ 
free use, but at 27 ounces 

□ they’d breakyour neck 
if you tried. $600 


How We Rate 

1 .A complete failure in every way 

2 .Barely functional—don't buy it 

\3.Serious flaws, proceed with caution 

\ .Downsides outweigh upsides 

5 .Recommended with reservations 

6 .A solid product with some issues 

7 .Very good but not quite great 

8 .Excellent, with room to kvetch 

9 .Nearly flawless—buy it now 

10 .Metaphysical product perfection 


T^VT 


4. Bushnell StealthView 

We were excited to try out 
the StealthView, which uses 
a CMOS sensor instead of 
a light-intensifier tube and 
projects the image on a min¬ 
iature internal screen. Sadly, 
we found it to be an over¬ 
priced disappointment. The 
image was hard to focus, 
and the narrow field of vision 
was like looking through a 
keyhole. Even worse, the 
overly bright display left us 
night-blind when we looked 
up. wired 5X magnifica¬ 
tion. Fits easily into a jacket 
pocket. A video-out port lets 
you jack into a monitor—a 
good choice given how bad 
the built-in screen is. tired 
Some 2-year-olds are easier 
to get focused. Mushy, dis¬ 
torted image reminded us of 
peering through Jell-0. Did 
little to help us navi- 
El gate the night. $600 


Nightvisionusedto bethe megabuck 
province of soldiers, cops, and serial 
killers. You can still drop a big stackon 
high-end rigs, but first-gen tech is now 
positively affordable. These cats’ eyes 
will set the night ablaze without burning 
throughyouroankroll.— MathewHonan 




2. ATN Night Cougar 

Thanks to its compact, com¬ 
fortable design, the Cougar 
is as cuddly as a kitten. The 
optics were excellent, too— 
objects popped out of the 
dark like monsters on a car¬ 
nival ride. Andthe IR illumi¬ 
nator was the best of the 
bunch, painting faraway 
objects in a revealing glow. 
Smooth focusing rings on 
each eyepiece made adjust¬ 
ing to our misfit vision a 
snap. Finally, we adored the 
headgear mount, which lets 
you stay on the move while 
holding stuff—like an AK-47. 
Or that kitten, wired Excep¬ 
tionally bright. Super light¬ 
weight—a mere 10 ounces. 
Wide-angle vision great for 
spotting flank attacks, tired 
So much for covert ops: IR 
light announces your pres- 

B ence like a butler. Sorry, 
snipers, no zoom. $529 


3. Jakks EyeClops2.0 

Sometimesengineerswinby 
nottrying too hard.This kids’ 
toy is more effective than some 
products costing many times 
more. (We’re looking atyou, 
StealthView.) Of course, it’s not 
truenightvision—likethecam- 
corder modes you’ve seen in 
Paris Hilton videos (don’t front), 
an IR lamp bathes objects in 
lightthat its sensor can “see” 
in the dark. Range is limited to 
about 50 feet, so it isn’t your 
best choice when firearms are 
involved. Butfor recreational 
stakeouts, thistoy was aces. 
wired Less expensive than a 
night on the town. Two-setting 
IR lamp can light up the world 
or just add a detail-goosing 
glow. tired Narrowrangeof 
vision; if it’s not right in front of 
you, you’ll never see it before it 
attacks. Pixelated images are 

□ too blurry forserious 
surveillance. $60 
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3. Oregon Scientific 
WMR200A 


The Sarah Palin of weather 
stations: It makes a great first 
impression but proves flaky 
on further acquaintance. Oh 
sure, the 14 data points on the 
well-dressed console make 
for easy forecasting, but it 
claimed to be monitoring a 
multiday rainstorm during a 
low-pressure heat wave and 
displayed a sunny icon on an 
overcast day. And the included 
Weather Display program 
is crippleware; you have to 
shell out an additional $70 for 
the full version if you want to 
upload your data to sites like 
Weather Underground, wired 
Sensor installation is a breeze. 
Solar cells extend the life of 
the batteries. Touchscreen 
easier to operate than a can of 
beer. tired Doesn'tcareabout 
or adjust for latitude and lon¬ 
gitude. Sensors have the com- 
_ munication skills of a 
El sullen teenager. $400 


1.HoneywellTE923W 

This superb station hasthe 
most sensors, friendliest soft¬ 
ware, and comeliest counte¬ 
nance of the bunch, and it 
presents the data in a format 
that helps you make sense of 
it all. Rather than just giving a 
UV index, for example, a smi¬ 
ley face shows when it'ssafe 
to head out sans sunscreen. 
Simply put, it’s as chummy 
and delectable as Willard 
Scott dipped in butter, wired 
Exceptional value. Lets users 
fine-tune latitude and longi¬ 
tude. Backlightautomatically 
adjusts to ambient light level. 
Animated 24-hour pressure- 
trend graph. Syncs with the 
atomic clock. Anemometer 
senses changes in the wind 
betterthan a Southern politi¬ 
cian. tired Unshieldedtem- 
perature gauge runs high on 
sunny days. Setup involves 
more precision screwing than 
_ the fine print in a cell 
El phone contract. $300 


Climate Patrol 

Sure, you don’t need a weatherman to know 
which way the wind blows. But a personal 
weather station can tell you much more. These 
models track wind, rain, temperature, humidity, 
air pressure, and more—and pipe all that 
data right to your desktop. —Mathew Honan 


2. Davis Vantage Pro2 With WeatherLinkIP 

A true farmer’s friend, the Vantage Pro2 wasthe bestin ourtestat 
actually measuring and predicting the weather. It was exception¬ 
ally sensitive to fluctuations in wind and precipitation, picking upon 
as little as 0.01 inch of rainfall. With its bevy of buttons, the console 
lets you create dynamic custom graphs and more than 30 differ¬ 
ent alarms, as well as drill ever deeper into meteorological porn. 
But there are drawbacks: While installation is straightforward, nei¬ 
ther console nor software is particularly simple to operate, wired 
Uploads data to Internet right out of the box. Solar-powered sen- 
_ sors and transmitter, tired Aesthetic appeal of a concrete 
El block. Might be cheaper to hire Al Roker. $760 


4. La Crosse 
Technology WS-2316 

The WS-2316totally rained on 
our picnic. Theviewing angle 
on the display is frustratingly 
narrow, and basic metrics like 
windchilland temperature 
are buried in different menus. 
Getting the included serial-to- 
USB adapter to work properly 
required reconfiguring ports 
on our computer. (Shame on 
you, La Crosse—USB has 
been the de facto standard 
for more than a decade.) All 
told, this station sucks like 
atornado in atrailerpark. 
wired Easy outdoorsetup. 
Highly sensitive rain gauge. 
Batteries included. tired No 
UV sensoravailable. Displays 
only nine data points at once, 
two of which are time and 
date. Horrible software offers 
no Internet functionality. 
Flimsy wind sensor is about 
_ as accurate as The 
El Onion. $280 


photograph by Jens Mortensen 
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Lotus knows how 
to have a meeting 
in the cloud. 


LotusLive™ delivers collaboration and social 
networking capabilities to a Web-based 
platform. So you and everyone else on your 
team can use the “cloud” as an excellent 
place to get things done. 

Smarter software for a Smarter Planet. 
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lotusknows.com 
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STEVEN LEVY 


Training Day 



When your coach is a hot, sometimes 
the workout is ai! pain, no game. 


hat could be more counterintuitive than a videogame fitness pro¬ 
gram? It's like going on a tiramisu diet or an Amsterdam abstinence 
tour. Yet Nintendo's Wii, which abandons the traditional thumbs- 
and-fingers joypad for sensors that interpret actual body movements, 
has confounded this notion. The operative word is movement, here¬ 
tofore absent in games that simulate the most exhausting human 
endeavors (ski-jumping, martial arts, slaughter of horrible creatures) 
while burning no more calories than slumber. *1 First came reports 
that Wii users, from chubby teenagers to creaky geezers, were expe¬ 
riencing some physical benefits from rolling invisible bowling balls 



and swinging imaginary tennis rackets. 
Then Nintendo released Wii Fit, which pre¬ 
scribed various calisthenics and included a 
balance board in lieu of gym equipment. (You 
expected a Bowflex, maybe?) Finally last year 
Electronic Aits joined the health club with its 
EA Sports Active for the Wii. It logged sales 
of almost 2 million in three months. 

I decided to take the EA challenge. It was 
easy to set up the software, which asks your 
age and weight (presumably so it can modu¬ 
late the workouts to prevent cardiac arrest). 
One of the benefits of the system was imme¬ 
diately apparent: Since the workouts are 
computer-based, they are automatically 
logged into a journal that provides metrics 
of your progress over time. It also requires 
minimal equipment: an elastic strap that is 
rather grandly referred to as a "resistance 
band" and a Velcro leg band with a pouch 
for the Wiimote. 

OK, time to face the actual workouts. 
Here's where the difference between a "per¬ 
sonal trainer in a box" (as EA puts it) and a 
human fitness coach becomes obvious. On 
the plus side, the software is much less costly, 
has an infinitely flexible schedule, and can't 
recount your flabby, pathetic exploits to its 
friends between gales of laughter. On the 
other hand, a human trainer is more likely to 
acknowledge when the client is crumpled on 
the floor writhing in pain after doing a leg ► 
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► stretch. A virtual trainer's response in such 
cases is to impatiently urge that another rep 
be completed. Trust me on this. 

Even though I knew that my EA Active 
trainer was a disembodied voice, I wound 
up trying to interpret her tone after I com¬ 
pleted, or failed to complete, an activity. At 
times her exclamations seemed inappropri¬ 
ately encouraging (how much talent does it 
take to run in place, for heaven's sake?). But I 
sensed some testiness when she judged that 
I wasn't jumping high enough during a drill 
that just didn't seem right in the living room: 
a mimicry of in-line skating that involved 
squatting into a deep crouch and suddenly 
springing toward the ceiling. Other times, I 
deserved her wrath: I got berated after fum¬ 
bling with the resistance strap and almost 
dropping the Wiimote. 

The workouts were vigorous, and calo¬ 
ries were indeed burned. But I felt like a 
total schmuck high-kicking in front of the 
TV while my animated virtual trainer—a 
nameless woman with an omnipresent smile 
that makes Julia Roberts look like Coraline— 
gushed about my rhythm. As I performed 
squats, stretches, and air-box punches, I had 
a nightmare daydream that the Wii might 
contain a secret webcam that sent clips of 
my session directly to YouTube. 

The fact is, I couldn't get through a ses¬ 
sion without daydreaming. During my forays 
to the gym, my ears are plugged with iPod 
buds and my eyes are distracted by ESPN. But 
exercising on the Wii demands total atten¬ 
tion to, of all things, an exercise program. 
Good for the body, but barren for the mind. 
So I wound up abandoning this particular 
workout... because I need more stimulus. 
Talk about counterintuitive. 

////////////////^^^ 

email steven_levy@wired.com. 
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BURNING QUESTION 

Why isn’t my house out- 
f hinking my dog yet? 


Seen any sci-fi movies in the past decade? Good. Then this 
scene should be familiar: As you move through your sparsely 
furnished apartment, lights automatically flick on and off. 
Your heating system anticipated your arrival and raised the 
temperature to 72 degrees. Your oven is preheated and ready 
to cook that cryo-packed meal you picked up at Blade Run¬ 
ner Joe's. Welcome to the smart home of the future! Or not. 



On the spectrum of technol¬ 
ogy's unfulfilled promises, home 
automation—or domotics—sits 
somewhere between flying cars 
and holodecks. As predictable as 
our personal routines may seem, 
there's enough variability to make 
intelligent automation insanely 
difficult. It requires devices and 
networks that simply don't exist. 
“There's no consumer-level AI 
yet," says Gordon Meyer, author 
of Smart Home Hacks. 

But while sassy robo-maids and 
self-cleaning floors are still a far-off 
fantasy, remote-controlled homes 
are a reality. In fact, you probably 
own the device that would make it 
all possible: your smartphone. This 
sensor-crammed, Web-enabled 
wonder is perfect for monitoring 
and controlling your abode. 

The software is already being 
developed. Between the iPhone, 
Android, and Symbian, there 
are dozens of apps that'll let you 
tweak your thermostat and lights 
or cue up a little mood music from 
the road. Unfortunately, these 


solutions are usually tied to a 
single appliance or system and 
depend on proprietary hardware 
or services. Home automation 
needs a standard platform to go 
mainstream. 

That's where Mark Hamblin 
comes in. After developing the 
original iPhone touchscreen, 
Hamblin started a company called 
Touch Revolution. His team is 
now charged with sticking touch¬ 
screens on everything with a 
power cord. And these screens 
happen to come with an Android- 
based control module, meaning 
that you'll soon be able to con¬ 
trol any connected appliance— 
a microwave, a printer—from 
most browsers. The screens will 
be available later this year. 

“We're trying to put these end¬ 
points on the same platform as 
smartphones so they can play 
seamlessly with each other," Ham¬ 
blin says. If he succeeds, expect 
alerts from your dryer and hourly 
updates on the beer situation in 
your fridge. —bryan gardiner 


illustration Bv Don Clark 
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■ 9000 



Our latest infographic obsession: 
a Flickr stream from a Colombian 
artiste (illustrator, musician, 
filmmaker, philosopher) who uses 
the numero de pluma 9000. His 
creations comment on love, tech¬ 
nology, and pop culture in graphic 
styles ranging from Victorian 
illustration to propaganda post¬ 
ers. Thy Kingdom Come , an exhi¬ 
bition of his work, opens in April 
in Bogota. Or save your pesos 
and go to tinyurl.com/dinosonic. 



pinuusT 



You’re a Horrible 
Person, But I 
Like You 

We’re addicted to the 
hilarious nonadvice in 
this Believer-produced 
compendium. (“Why 
isn’t a unicorn called a 
unihorn?”) And behold 
the list of contributors: 
Aziz Ansari, Ed Helms, 
Sarahs Vowell and Sil¬ 
verman, Patton Oswalt, 
Mindy Kaling, and 
Adam McKay. 
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The Cure: 

Disintegration 
Deluxe Edition 

Everyone has a favorite Cure album, 
but anyone who says Disintegration 
isn’t the best should have their black 
eyeliner confiscated. The 21st anni¬ 
versary of this goth-pop classic from 
godfather of gloom Robert Smith is 
being celebrated in style. The three- 
disc set includes rare tracks and a live 
Wembley Arena recording from 1989. 


Olympus Stylus Tough-8010 

Prone to dropping your camera into ravines and 
streams? You need the Tough-8010. The metal jacket 
and H 2 0-foiling seals on this 14-megapixel compact 
cam will endure 6-foot drops, dives to 33 feet, and cold 
snaps as low as 14 degrees Fahrenheit—all in a pack¬ 
age that weighs less than a few granola bars. 


Doctor 

Who 

Doctor Who is not 
an easy role to cast: 
He’s a persnickety, 
universe-saving 
Time Lord with sin¬ 
gular fashion sense, 
galactic elan, and 
nerd sex appeal. 
And in April, Matt 
Smith becomes the 
11th actor to play 
the part. Is he 
too young? Too 
goofy? Will his 
new companion 
be feisty or annoy¬ 
ing? Are there 
answers to these 
questions that 
would keep us from 
watching? Nope! 


The Poisoner’s Handbook 

Pulitzer Prize-winning science writer Deborah Blum 
blends history, biochemistry, and murder mystery to 
explore the birth of forensic medicine in Prohibition- 
era New York. Organized by toxin of choice—chloro¬ 
form, carbon monoxide, mercury, and so on—each 
chapter is a gripping look at a time when a stiff drink 
could quickly turn you into a stiff. 


pinuusT 


Jonsi: Go 

With Sigur Ros on hiatus, frontman Jonsi 
Birgisson spent some productive time in 
solitary refinement. Reliably dreamy but 
with the pop ratcheted up even more 
than on his band’s last album, his solo 
debut, Go, finds Birgisson singing mostly 
in English, but it’s still as enchanting as 
his invented Hopelandic dialect. 


Spike **»•* 
Your Juice 

Inspired by the Ger¬ 
man delicacy feder- 
weisser (fermented 
grape juice), this 
$10 kit transforms 
fruity beverages 
into fizzy booze in 
48 hours. Just add 
a packet of the pro¬ 
vided powder— 
mostly yeast and 
evaporated cane 
juice—to half a gal¬ 
lon of juice, seal 
with the Airlock 
stopper, and wait 
two days. Prost! 


ihavethepowerart 

.blogspot.com 

For a recent exhibit titled 
Under the Influence: He-Man 
and the Masters of the Uni¬ 
verse , hosted by Mattel and 
Gallery 1988 in Los Angeles, 
85 artists contributed rein¬ 
terpretations of the classic toy 
and cartoon series. This online 
companion includes works like 
Johnny Sampson’s hilarious 
nude portrait of Skeletor (lying 
provocatively on a Cringer- 
skin rug) and Brett Manning’s 
lovely rendering of the 
Sorceress as a brooding waif. 


Words With Friends 

Dear Chris: Sorry the issue is running late. 
It’s just that this Words With Friends 
iPhone app lets us power through mul¬ 
tiple, simultaneous don’t-call-it-Scrabble 
sessions. Push notifications even nudge us 
when it’s our turn. We’ll get the magazine 
out the door as soon as we play one more 
triple-word-score gem. Signed, your staff. 

















































Two decades ago, an Italian horror director named Claudio Fragasso ventured into rural 
Utah with an amateur cast, an English-challenged crew, and a screenplay about a clan of 
spear-wielding beasties. He returned home with Troll 2, a film so far beyond bad that it's 
beguiling. It includes all the nonsensical dialog and rigid acting you'd expect from a low- 
budget B movie, and it makes frequent detours into WTF territory: a Jazzercise-lite dance 
routine, a popcorn-covered sex scene, a strident subplot about the evils of vegetarianism. 
(For the record, Troll 2 has no official connection to the 1986 original, nor does it feature 
any actual trolls—those irritable-looking potato sacks are supposed to be goblins.) The 
movie was so gloriously weird, so inexplicable, that it never made it to US theaters but lan¬ 
guished in the ghettos of home video and late-night cable before disappearing altogether. 

But in 2004, the film was released 
on DVD, and cast member Michael 
Stephenson began receiving MySpace 
inquiries from around the world, 
asking whether he was the kid from 
Troll 2. “I was thinking, ‘Man, this 
movie will never go away/ ” says 
32-year-old Stephenson, who'd done 
his best to forget it. He soon discov¬ 
ered a cache of Troll 2 tributes on 
the Web, where fans had been edit¬ 
ing mashups and creating spoof trail¬ 
ers, turning the hammiest scenes 
into message board memes. 

Troll 2 was one of the first bona fide 
cult movies of the Web era, resurrected 
in the late ’90s and later embraced 
by the YouTube generation. And unlike 
the winking reverie that greeted 
Snakes on a Plane, the affection for 
Troll 2 wasn't the result of studio 
marketing; it was born of the Inter¬ 
net's sincere (or at least ironically 
sincere) appetite for undiscovered 
crap—and the desire to share it. 

“The Web was the fuel to the flames," 
Stephenson says. “It made the movie 
accessible to everyone, and fans 
realized they weren't the only ones 
who liked this crazy thing." 

Intrigued by the phenomenon, 
Stephenson made a documentary, Best 
Worst Movie. In it, he visits Troll 2 con¬ 
fabs, reconnects with former cast- 
mates, and even tracks down Fragasso, 
the earnest auteur who doesn't grasp 
how his masterpiece became a Web¬ 
wide joke. The film will premiere as part 
of a double feature with Troll 2, which 
will finally get its due on the big screen. 
There's even discussion of a sequel to 
the nonsequel. May we suggest Troll 2:2 
in3-D?— BRIAN RAFTERY 


SCREEN 


How an awful creature feature became the Web’s biggest cult movie. 


Troll 


Power 
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You Buy It, You Break It 





crerte 

Put the finishing touch on these domestic designs—by busting them up. 


Furniture and product designers are usually a pro¬ 
tective bunch, fawning over objects with the same 
care that proud parents lavish on their newborns. 
But a handful are now encouraging us to break their 
creations. In fact, these products aren’t complete 
until you give them a personal touch by smashing, 
cracking, hammering, tearing, or snapping them 
into something new. It’s a different interpretation 
of DIY: Destroy it yourself. —Tim McKeough 



Do Hit Chair 

The chair that Dutch 
designer Marijn van der 
Poll created for Droog is 
a surefire stress reliever. 
The potential perch 
arrives as a perfect stain¬ 
less steel box; you bash 
your own seat into it 
with the included long- 
handled hammer. “I make 
a cube,” Van der Poll 
says, “then you create 
a chair.” $9,750 



Less Lamp 

This egg-shaped lamp 
by UK-based designer 
Jordi Canudas doesn’t 
give off light until 
you crack it. The solid 
ceramic orb comes 
with a sort of minia¬ 
ture pickax that you use 
to puncture the shell in 
just a few places, tap 
in a pattern, or break it 
wide open like Sunday 
brunch. $735 



Fragile Shakers 

“Instead of ruining it, you 
build something new,” 
says designer Mey Kahn 
of Israel-based Studio 
Kahn, describing the 
firm’s salt and pepper 
shakers. The two-piece 
set starts as a ceramic 
hourglass. It becomes 
functional only when you 
snap it in two, allowing 
seasoning to flow out of 
the rough tips. $36 
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A multimedia Tom Shannon’s paintings bustle with life—neon polymers suggest rampant vines, moist 
pioneer hacks a lip S j and teeming coral reefs. But the multimedia artist generates these complex forms with 

create art by a simple machine, apendulum of his own design that swings over the canvas, releasing pig- 

remote control. ment from six radio-controlled paint guns. “The process is full of surprises/' the 62-year-old 
artist says. 'The pendulum lets me step outside to observe nature as it produces layer after 
layer of detail." *1 Shannon made his MoMA debut in 1969, at age 22, with a robot-philodendron cyborg that writhed 
when you stroked its leaves. In more recenlyears, he has wowed audiences with magnet-and-metal sculptures that 
hover in the air. As inspirations for his new work, which critic Raymond Foye described as making “the invisible 
forces of gravity and mass palpable and visible^ Shannon rites physicist (and pendulum builder) Leon Foucault, 
Dadaist Max Ernst, Renaissance master Fra Angelico, and the “indelible reference point of LSD." A six-week show 
of the paintings opens April 15 at Francis M. Naumann Fine Art gajhery in midtown Manhattan. — Steve Silberman 
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Vanishing Act 

How car companies hide prototypes from spying eyes. 



If you seek attention, 
paint attention-seekers. 
That’s what artist Nic 
Rad has done with 
PeopleMatter, 99 por¬ 
traits of bloggers and 
media personalities. 
Visitors to the collec¬ 
tion, which debuts 
April 3 at Rare Gallery 
in New York, should 
be able to identify the 
likes of video blogger 
Gary Vaynerchuk, ven¬ 
ture capitalist Fred Wil¬ 
son, and gossip gadfly 
Perez Hilton. *1 But Rad 
is doing more than just 
promoting the self¬ 
promoters. He chose 
subjects whose ideas 
have been passed to 
him for free, and toward 
the end of the month¬ 
long show he plans to 
give all the works away. 
"I’m trying to capture 
a moment,” Rad says. 

“ ‘Free’ is a feature of 
this moment as much 
as a nose might be. My 
aim is to paint a portrait 
of that.” Our advice: Be 
sure to charge money for 
something else—that’s 
part of the business 
model. — Rex Sorgatz 


Imagine you're an automaker with a 
killer car in the works. Now imagine 
that some snoop gets a picture of the 
prototype on a test track and posts 
it on the Web. If the public loves the 
car, competitors will ape its design 
and steal your thunder. If people 
hate it, the thing becomes a punch 
line before it's even released. Your 
stock takes a hit, executives demand 
more R&D, publicists spontane¬ 
ously combust, and an angry mob 
of board members storms HQ. 

OK, maybe that's a bit extreme 
(except for the publicist part), but 
automotive design is war, and the 
battles are getting tougher. The first 
line of defense? Camouflage. “We've 
always protected our prototypes," 
says Lionel Perkins, GM's car-camo 
specialist. “But digital cameras and 
blogs have made everything crazy." 

When a hot new model is cleared 
for real-world testing, Perkins care¬ 
fully notes all the gorgeous details. 
Then he makes them disappear. To 
distort anything that might let you 
deduce the shape of the car, he'll use 


everything from body putty to bub¬ 
ble wrap to mask creases and flares, 
square off rounded edges, and elon¬ 
gate bumpers and trunks. Windows 
are outlined in tape to disguise the 
structure of support pillars; matte- 
black paint hides contour-revealing 
shadows. “But I can't tell you all my 
secrets," Perkins says. 

As jealously guarded as those 
techniques are (several companies 
declined to speak to us), carmakers 
could be doing even more to disguise 
their test models, says Mark Brady, a 
neuroscientist at North Dakota State 
University who studies the effects 
of camouflage on the visual cortex. 
“Nature is far more ingenious." 

Like moths, the companies could 
use countershading to make 3-D 
surfaces look flat. Misleading out¬ 
lines—like the patterns on a snake's 
back—can fake nonexistent con¬ 
tours. “You could easily make a car's 
shape almost impossible to discern," 
he says. (We can already hear the 
spy photographers wailing, “Nooo! 
Don't print that!")— cliff kuang 




1. Grille squared 

2. Headlamp shape obscured 

3. Cooling ducts covered 

4. Mirror stem hidden 

5. Rear fender elongated 
























Science, Fiction 


PRINT 


Naturalist E. O. Wilson takes an evolutionary approach to the novel. 


a The club of scientists who write fiction is small, but its members tend to 

be accomplished. Carl Djerassi, inventor of the birth control pill, writes 
novels and plays. Legendary astronomer Carl Sagan dabbled in science 
fiction. And now another giant has joined their ranks: Harvard naturalist 
and biologist E. 0. Wilson, the two-time Pulitzer Prize winner who has 
contributed landmark works in the fields of insect behavior and biological 
anthropology. His latest book, his 22nd, is his first novel. *1 Anthill tells 
the parallel stories of Raff Cody, a southern lawyer trying to preserve 
the wilderness of his youth, and the epic territorial wars among the ants that inhabit that land. 
Wilson has argued that our behavior is governed by genetics and evolutionary imperatives. In Ant¬ 
hill, he turns that conviction into a narrative technique, writing about human nature with the same 
detachment he uses when explaining how worker ants lick the secretions of their larvae for nour¬ 
ishment. But Wilson's novel is also an emotional plea to safeguard wild landscapes. Wilson talked 
to wired about ants, evolution, and the creative aspects of the scientific process. — adam Rogers 



You’ve already established a 
successful nonfiction career. 
Why write fiction now? I’ve 
always wanted to try it. If you’ve 
mastered a subject, then writ¬ 
ing about the factual content 
and ideas of it is easy, relatively. 
But if you write a novel, you have 
to create the world and carry it 
around in your head. And that’s 
difficult. 

You sparked a huge controversy 
in the 1970s when you wrote 
about the biological roots of 
behavior. You called it socio¬ 
biology, but some of your crit¬ 
ics called it racism and eugenics. 
Yeah, but I won that argument. 
We’ve learned so much about 
neurobiology, genetics, and bio¬ 
logical anthropology that no 
serious scholar, except maybe 
a determined ideologue, would 
doubt there is a genetic compo¬ 
nent to human nature. It should 
be a major goal of science to 
understand the genes that pre¬ 
dispose us to do one thing as 
opposed to another. 

In Anthill , you describe human 
interactions with the same sci¬ 
entific terminology that you 
use to describe the ants. For 
example, you have Raff size up 
a future girlfriend by analyzing 
bone structure and hip-to-waist 
ratio. Are we humans really just 
a set of reactions to biological 
signals? I’ll tell you, the analogies 
implied in the novel are not acci¬ 
dents. Social insects—termites 
and ants—in terms of biomass 
totally dominate the insect world. 
In parallel manner, human beings 
have essentially taken over the 
planet, with the same general 
properties of altruistic social 
behavior and division of labor. 

But does that make for good 
fiction? It doesn’t seem very 
literary. Science takes the sub¬ 
conscious process of creating 
ideas, all those crazy dreams 
and imaginings and rhapso¬ 
dies, and puts them to the test. 
But then you have to tell the 
story, and unfortunately you 
can’t tell it like a poet. Metaphor 
has no accuracy or measurable 
quantities. The ideal of the cre¬ 
ative arts, on the other hand, is 
to provoke a deep emotional 
response—from something that, 
again, often has its origin in the 
subconscious. The similarity is 
in the thought process. We con¬ 
stantly hear about the creative 
arts being linked to the scien¬ 
tific imagination. But we haven’t 
been very successful in making 
that link. Anthill is my attempt in 
that direction. 
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Porsche recommends Mobil O 


Please visit porscheusa.com for further information. 


The future of performance. 
Chapter 1, Page 1. 


For over 60 years, the future of race-bred performance has been written, and rewritten, by Porsche. 

The lessons we’ve learned on the race track translate directly to Porsche sports cars on the road. 
Lessons rooted in the principle of getting as much as possible from less. In other words, Porsche 
Intelligent Performance. On the track, the new Porsche 911 GT3 R Hybrid stores energy generated 
from braking and applies it to electric motors mounted on the front axle. The result: more performance 
and more efficiency. And on the road, the Cayenne S Hybrid-a Parallel Full Hybrid-maximizes 
efficiency and performance by optimizing the flow of power from its combustion engine and electric 
motor. It’s the future of the sports car, built with a philosophy honed by over 28,000 victories on the 
race track. Porsche. There is no substitute. 

The new 911 GTS R Hybrid and the new Cayenne S Hybrid. 
How at the Geneva Motor Show. 
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SCOTT DROWN 



Beware the Turn down that boom box and call all your friends on your 

gad get^cl os^up^ Motorola DynaTAC cellular telephone: It’s morning in the 

a g e g race f u ||y. multiplex! Again! Reanimated Reagan-era pop culture is 

omnipresent. As Hollywood’s bathysphere of originality 
plunges to exciting new depths, at least half a dozen twentysomething Zeitgeist 
brands—The A-Team, Nightmare on Elm Street, The Karate Kid, Red Dawn, 
Tron— are being stop-lossed and redeployed as big-budget, big-screen diversions: 
2009, which featured Transformers 2 and GI Joe, was a mere ’80s McNugget 
compared to the massive ’80s McDLT that is 2010. Of course, these flicks will be 
“updates,” and as a guy who romanticizes that brief, bright, buffoonish age when 


the universe seemed mastered, 
girls just wanted to have fun, 
and hawks were all "mo” and no 
"faux,” Til miss the shoulder pads, 
the high-tops, the laissez-faire 
stereotyping and sexual harass¬ 
ment. But you know what I won't 
miss? The tech. It doesn't travel. 
It doesn't charm. It became kitsch 
the instant it hit the screen, and 
it's aged about as gracefully as 
Mickey Rourke. 

Take Oliver Stone's 1987 polemic 
Wall Street , which gets a sequel 
in April (on the heels of last year's 
smash-hit sequel to the '87 bank¬ 
ing crisis). The film isn't about 
tech; it’s about money and man¬ 


hood and the hazards of hair gel. 
Still, the image that sticks with 
me isn't corporate raider Gordon 
Gekko (Michael Douglas) holding 
forth on the goodness of greed; it's 
the briefcase-sized cell phones. 
Stone probably never imagined 
how distracting those bricks 
would be three decades on—he 
was, after all, just trying to be “cur¬ 
rent,” and in the '80s gadgetry was 
currency. 

It was a decade of Walkmans and 
Whiz Kids and WOPRs, of phone- 
home Speak & Spells and pulsat¬ 
ing MIDI soundtracks courtesy 
of Vangelis. Suddenly, the con¬ 
sumer electronics sector went 


from spear-carrying extra to lead¬ 
ing man, thanks mostly to the new 
and still-magical PC. 

Of course, technology was mak¬ 
ing cameos in film before disco 
died and Dire met Straits: Hum¬ 
phrey Bogart's showy car phone 
in Sabrina (1954) comes to mind, 
as do the “electronic brains” Tracy 
and Hepburn squabble over in 
1957's Desk Set. (And that's leav¬ 
ing aside the flagrantly fantas¬ 
tical doodads of Bond, Kirk, and 
company.) But the '80s brought 
something new to the solder¬ 
ing table: Faddishness and con¬ 
sumerism were ascendant, as 
the shiny microchip promised to 


deliver us from the grim medieval¬ 
ism of the 1970s. In the '80s, tech 
became fashion: image-fixated, 
time-stamped, and decidedly 
deciduous. Problem is, silicon's 
hipness half-life is even shorter 
than fashion's. Fashion can circle 
back (ironically or sincerely) and 
sample from its past. Art, architec¬ 
ture, music, and even automobile 
^ign can do the same. But not 
tech. Like the proverbial shark, it 
moves forward or it dies. 

More than 20 years later, the 
of obsolescence continues— 
miqct, it's accelerating. Hollywood 
is still losing a doomed Atalantan 
footracewithMoore's law. One has 
only to watSi “computer expert” 
Harrison Ford fumblingly hack a 
pink iPod mini in2006's Firewall 
or giggle at the terrifyingly low 
tech phones in 2008's One Missed 
Call to realize how poorly recent 
devices age onscreen. But wHt 
can directors do? It's a cyborg^ 
world; technology mediates 
nearly every human interaction, 
and filmmakers must reflect that, 
unless they're planning to set all 
of their tales on Pandora or in the 
1890s. It's a paradox—one that 
only great pop storytelling and a 
talent for mythologizing the Right 
Now can resolve. I point to films 
as diverse as WarGames (1983), 
Jurassic Park (1993), and the crim¬ 
inally underseen byte-geist chiller 
Primer (2004), all of which boldly 
appropriated the technology of the 
moment, celebrated it, and then 
transmuted it into something 
timeless, as iconic as a Saturn V 
rocket or a '57 Chevy: signs of not 
just the times, but of where we've 
been and where we're going. So 
put that in your Droid and dial it, 
Gekko—quick now, before Droids 
go the way of the laser disc. 22 

email scottiswired@gmail.com. 
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Sony’s plan to get 3-D television into 
living rooms around the world: 


Howard Stringer’s Vision 

Sony’s CEO sees only one way to 
save his company: television in 3-D. 

BY KARL TARO GREENFELD 



Sell lots of Bravia 3-D TVs, ... and provide glasses 
which flip through 240 with lenses that flicker 
frames per second, alter- on and off in sync with 
nating between two the TV to produce the 

different perspectives ... 3-D effect. 




s a student at oxford, Howard Stringer studied the history of Euro¬ 
pean nations in the 20th century: economic upheaval, shifting alliances, 
and vast empires crumbling when they failed to keep pace with a changing 
world. It was good preparation for the problems he would face 40 years later 
as CEO of Sony. *1 Founded in 1946 amid the ruins of postwar Japan, Sony was 
more than just another consumer electronics company. It became known for 
groundbreaking products—like the Walkman, the first CD player, and the 
PlayStation game console—that changed the way media was produced, pack¬ 
aged, and consumed. By the late '90s, however, Sony had become bloated, 
disorganized, rudderless, arrogant, and worst of all, slow to adapt. Stringer's 
job is to shove the stumbling giant into the 21st century. «1 He's not the first 
to take on that challenge. Ten years ago, his predecessor as CEO, Nobuyuki 
Idei, promised to move Sony from the analog age to the networked era. 


At the time, Stringer was running Sony’s US operations. “I completely bought into the digi¬ 
tal vision in 2000,” he says, leaning back on a thick-cushioned chair in his 20th-floor Tokyo 
office. “And I watched people fail to make it work.” Most painful of all was the botched effort 
to relaunch the Walkman as a digital media device that could compete with the iPod. The 
product bombed. It had a clunky interface and a lousy online store, and it played Sony’s 
proprietary Atrac audio files instead of standard MP3s. “We were well ahead of Apple,” 
Stringer says. “If we had done it right, we might have dominated that business. But our 
networked product was built the way it was because that’s who we were.” 

Indeed, Stringer’s initial attempts to remake Sony Corporation after becoming CEO in 
2005 faltered because of resistance from Sony’s OBs (old boys—the Japanese term for 
corporate lifers). With earnings up 85 percent over the previous year, few saw any reason 
to rock the boat. A global financial meltdown changed all that. Since 2008, Stringer has 
overseen tens of thousands of layoffs, a shock to Sony’s jobs-for-life culture that prob¬ 
ably would have been impossible for a Japanese CEO to carry out. “I’ve been able to do it 
because I’m a foreigner—and because we no longer have a choice,” he says. 

Stringer is, famously, a fish out of water here in the Shinagawa ward of Tokyo, with its 
legions of salarymen puffing on Mild Sevens, just up the street from the pachinko parlors. 
“It’s unusual for an outsider to become chief executive of a Japanese company,” he concedes. 
Born in Wales, Stringer emigrated to the US in 1965; he has retained a velvety upper-crust 
British accent, topped with a Cardiff lilt and a leavening of broad American vowels. 

It’s not just his nationality that brands Stringer as an outsider; he’s also a content guy 

in a company where hardware is king. He won nine 
Emmys during his stint as a producer of news doc- 
stringer is convinced that umentaries for CBS before becoming president of 

Sony can reclaim its greatness. the network. In 1997, he was named president of 


Sony’s American division, where he ran the 
music publishing and film studios. Stringer 
candidly acknowledges that he knows little 
about engineering consumer electronics, 
which has made rallying the troops at Sony 
even harder. “Early on, I got a reputation for 
not favoring hardware, which I thought was 
a bit unkind,” he says. 

Stringer has focused more on strengthen¬ 
ing software and media in his drive to rein¬ 
vigorate the company. The ultimate goal is 
to envelop consumers in an all-Sony cocoon 
of hardware, services, and content. His strat¬ 
egy is to use Sony’s vast resources and var¬ 
ied divisions to push the adoption of new, 
industry-altering technologies—without 
staking too much on proprietary formats, an 
approach that doomed the digital Walkman. 
And he thinks his plan is beginning to work. 

Starting in the 1980s, Sony fought a series 
of bruising format wars—Betamax versus 
VHS, Memory Stick versus SD cards, Atrac 
versus MP3, plasma versus LCD—and lost 
most of them. That changed in 2006, when 
the company threw its weight behind the 
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Sony’s Wins and Losses 

Founded in 1946 as a radio repair shop, Sony has a history of game- >■ ■ —— —m 

changing innovations... and spectacular failures.—Bryan Gardiner A A 

Success ^ Failure 







1984 


©1968 

The KV-1310 Trinitron color 
television is about twice 
as bright as other TVs. 


1970 

Sony becomes the first 
Japanese company listed 
on the NYSE. 
Shares debut at $15 5 /8. 


©1975 

The first Betamax VCR is 
introduced. It eventually 
loses out to the VHS format. 


1980 


1990 


©1994 

Sony’s disc-based PlayStation 
console knocks out Nintendo as 
the top maker of gaming gear. 


1999 


©2004 

The NW-HD1 digital 
Walkman has Atrac, 
crippling DRM, and 
a clunky interface. 


©1982 

The first CD player, the CDP-101, 
ushers in the era of digital music 
playback. A steal at around $900. 


IWWUHIfl 

onin 


2000 


©2008 

The Sony-backed Blu-ray disc 
format, with five times the 
storage of a DVD, beats out 
the rival HD DVD format. 


2008 

Sony posts an 
annual loss of 
$1.03 billion, 
its first loss in 
14 years. 


©2010 

Sony’s Bravia 3-D TVs, due 
out this summer, could change 
the media landscape—if con¬ 
sumers actually want them. 


1994 

Twenty-six 
years after 
the Trinitron 
TV debuts, 
Sony sells 
the 100 mil¬ 
lionth set. 


Sony sells its 
10 millionth 
Walkman in 
June 1984. 


©1979 

The TPS-L2 Walkman 
launches the age of 
personal, portable music. 


©1992 

MiniDiscs, 2.8-inch cartridges that 
use Sony’s proprietary Atrac audiofile 
format, fail to catch on in the West. 


Blu-ray disc format for hi-def video. (Sony was 
a founder of the Blu-ray Disc Association, and 
it developed the format along with eight other 
electronics companies, including Hitachi, 
Samsung, and Philips.) Two years later, the 
industry abandoned the competing HD DVD 
format. For Stringer, that victory was proof 
that his effort to get Sony's disparate corpo¬ 


rate wings to work together—his so-called 
Sony United campaign—could pay dividends. 

Emboldened, he's now doubling down on 
ambitious new formats by betting big on 
3-D video. “We bloody well drove the whole 
industry to Blu-ray,'' he says. “Now you'll 
need the storage capacity of Blu-ray for 3-D." 

In one of the first big initiatives carried out 


entirely on Stringer's watch, Sony has refo¬ 
cused its core media product lines around 
3-D. Bravia TVs, PlayStation 3 game consoles, 
Vaio laptops, Blu-ray disc players—even 
camcorders and digital cameras—will all 
work together in 3-D. Practically everything, 
in other words, but the Roily portable music 
player that spins around on little wheels. 

































Stringer also hopes to drive adoption with 
3-D content made by Sony's media arm- 
like Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs on 
Blu-ray DVD, Wipeout on the PlayStation 3, 
or a nature documentary on the 3-D chan¬ 
nel Sony plans to launch next year. 

“3-D will sweep the world/' Stringer has 
said. “There is no reason we shouldn't be 
enormously successful." Sony isn't alone 
on the 3-D bandwagon. Panasonic, LG, and 
Toshiba will all have displays out by summer. 
But no other company seems to be staking 
as much of its future on the belief that an 
added dimension will convince mil¬ 
lions of consumers to swap out their 
home entertainment components— 
which many just recently upgraded 
to hi-def. 

If Sony can't convince enough people 
that they need 3-D, the credibility that 
Stringer has amassed within the orga¬ 
nization could vanish. Divisions would 
stop cooperating; engineers would rebuild 
their fiefdoms. It might become impossible 
to resist calls to break up the company into 
more manageable entities. In short, Sony 
could become just another consumer elec¬ 
tronics maker. 


without question, desperate measures 
are called for. Sony lost more than a billion 
dollars in 2008. It returned to profitability 
late last year, but Stringer concedes that the 
turnaround had as much to do with consoli¬ 
dation-job cuts and factories sold—as with 
a sales rebound. 

Even more dire was the change in the feel¬ 
ing, what Japanese call kibun, surround¬ 
ing the company. The historic power of its 
brand is on display at the Sony Museum, 
on the other side of Shinagawa. A sign near 
the entrance explains how Akio Morita 
and Masaru Ibuka founded the company in 
the rubble of postwar Tokyo with a paltry 
190,000 yen (about $42,000 today). Then 
comes a stroll past a panoply of tech arti¬ 
facts that trigger a Proustian remembrance 
of gadgets past. There's the Trinitron TV, 
which seemed so impossibly bright in 1968. 
There's the original Walkman—the iPod 


of its era. No, that's wrong; the iPod is the 
Walkman of its era. 

A visitor exploring the museum can't fail 
to be impressed by how often Sony rein¬ 
vented the way we consume media: the first 
pocket transistor radio, the first cassette 
tape player, the first home video recorder, 
the first all-transistor television, the first 
CD player, the first DAT player, the first 3.5- 
inch floppy disk. 

By the beginning of the Reagan admin¬ 
istration, Sony had acquired the sort of 
kibun that Apple enjoys today. The ovoid 


buttons, matte-black finishes, and slide 
controls were sleekly futuristic, intuitive, 
and comfortable. Sony products always 
seemed to be exactly what we didn't even 
know we were waiting for. 

Today, Sony's kibun is in tatters. It has 
been a long, long time since the company 
released a game-changing product, and it 
remains committed to making luxe devices 
with a confusing array of functions at a time 
when people want simpler, cheaper gizmos 
like the Flip videocam, the Wii game con¬ 
sole, and the Kindle media reader. Even the 
names are telling: Flip, Wii, and Kindle—so 
simple. Most Sony product names are strings 
of letters and numbers that sound like the 
designations of Star Wars droids. In the 
market for a 3-D TV? Would you prefer an 
XBR-60LX900 or an XBR-46LX900? 

How could a company so quickly lose 
its dominance over product categories it 
invented? In the course of several meetings 
with Stringer, I keep returning to the notion 
that Sony once owned its consumers' imagi¬ 
nations. Finally, he can't take it anymore. “I 
wish you'd stop saying that," he snaps. 

It's not that he disagrees, but the former 
history student thinks that focusing on the 
past is counterproductive. “The company 
has defined itself by its history instead of 


its future," Stringer says. Rehashing old 
successes means dwelling on a time when 
Sony could still think of itself as just a hard¬ 
ware company. “Morita always said, 'Let the 
engineers sit in Tokyo and dream up what 
they want to create,'" he says. “That worked 
in the '70s and '80s. But nowadays, a great 
hardware company has to master software 
and connectivity." 

He's got a point. Sony has undeniably 
been hurt by its lack of attention to soft¬ 
ware and networking. Its devices have noth¬ 
ing like the intuitive interfaces and ease of 


use that distinguish Apple products. And 
even when it's ahead of the competition 
with an innovative device, the product is 
often hamstrung by mediocre online ser¬ 
vices. In only the latest such story, Sony has 
been selling ebook readers since 2004, yet 
Amazon's Kindle was able to steal the bulk 
of that market on the strength of an easy 
online book-purchasing system—which 
Sony lacked. Apple's iPad may now push 
Sony's ebook readers into third place. 

The company has also been hobbled by 
another, even more fundamental connec¬ 
tivity issue: Engineers in different divi¬ 
sions weren't coordinating their work, even 
though their products increasingly had over¬ 
lapping functions. (Camcorders can take still 
pictures, digital cameras now record video, 
music players show movies, and the PSP 
gaming device plays both music and video.) 
“I told them, 'You are going to have to stop 
writing duplicate code,"' Stringer says. 

When it comes to persuading the public 
to adopt new formats. Stringer has used 
content to nudge consumers in the right 
direction. It's not a new idea: After losing 
the videocassette wars in the 1980s, Morita 
lamented that if he had owned a movie stu¬ 
dio that sold tapes only in the Betamax 
format, he might have won. That thinking 


EVEN WHEN SONY MAKES A KILLER 
DEVICE, IT’S OFTEN TORPEDOED 
BY BAD SOFTWARE AND SERVICES. 
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prompted him to buy Columbia Pictures and 
increase his ownership of music publishers. 

But Morita underestimated the schisms 
within his own company. Sony's music and 
film divisions balked at supporting digital 
audiotape and Hi8 video, formats that the 
hardware arm of the company was pushing. 
The predictable result: Those technologies 
never caught on with consumers. 

Stringer's background as a news producer 
and studio head has helped him bridge this 
divide. When Blu-ray was gearing up for a 
2006 launch, the newly installed CEO went 
to Tokyo and addressed company execu¬ 


tives. "I told them that we have to win with 
this format," he says. "I used the Betamax 
example. I got the movie studio involved. I 
got the PlayStation involved." 

It worked. The rival HD DVD format, 
backed by companies like Microsoft and 
Toshiba, was discontinued in early 2008. 
Blu-ray won in part because Sony Pictures, 
which controls a significant portion of the 
film market, refused to release any of its 
titles on HD DVD. And then there were the 
Blu-ray players built into every PlayStation 3 
game console. The victory seemed a vindi¬ 
cation of the Sony United strategy. 

But it came at a steep price—perhaps too 
steep. Blu-ray has become the next-gen disc 
standard at a time when DVD sales are declin¬ 
ing. The future of video distribution will be 
online, not on discs. And while outfitting the 
PS3 with Blu-ray may have aided the video 
format, it made the PS3 expensive, hurting 
sales. The company's previous console, the 
PlayStation 2, led the industry with a 70 per¬ 
cent market share. The PS3 is currently in 
third place with about 25 percent. 

Still, in a company where CEOs are defined 
by the format wars they lose, Stringer has 
won his maiden battle. To his mind, the 
company-wide push for Blu-ray is a model 


for how to proceed from here. “At a man¬ 
agement conference last May, I said, T know 
many of you .aren't yet convinced about 3-D, 
but we are going to get into this business.' 
Eight different parts of the organization can 
work on this." 

At various outposts of the Sony empire— 
the corporate tower in Tokyo, the consumer 
electronics HQ in San Diego, the movie stu¬ 
dios in Culver City—there is indeed an 
impressive coordination of the message 
being spun around Stringer's 3-D vision. 
Executives are so confident that when I told 
one I had recently purchased a Sony Bravia 


TV, he said he felt sorry for me—that meant 
I'd have to buy another one this summer, 
when the 3-D version is released. 


that vision, of mainstream consumers 
rushing out to buy all things 3-D, seems a 
little less far-fetched now than it did before 
December 18 of last year. That's when the 
movie Avatar hit theaters. The eye-popping 
alien environments in James Cameron's 
blockbuster convinced millions of people 
that 3-D wasn't just a novelty. Michael Lyn- 
ton, president of Sony Pictures, believes 
that the latest form of the technology rep¬ 
resents a sea change for movies. He equates 
it with “seeing a pre-Renaissance painting, 
then going across the plaza to see a Giotto 
and realizing there is something called per¬ 
spective. The world just opens up." 

Stringer thinks he can bring this new way 
of viewing digital images from the multiplex 
to the couch, ;md the centerpiece of his plan 
is the television. The Bravia 3-D TV rolls out 
in June, and it will work in a manner very 
similar to the system used to show Avatar 
in theaters. In a sign that the company has 
learned a lesson from the digital Walkman 


fiasco about locking consumers into Sony- 
only content, the TVs also have a wealth of 
connectivity features, some of which lead 
to competing media companies. There are 
built-in links to YouTube, Netflix's stream¬ 
ing service, and Amazon's video-on-demand. 

But even if Sony is playing well with oth¬ 
ers these days, its executives still dream of 
selling consumers on an end-to-end pipe¬ 
line of Sony products and media. They now 
speak of a “lens-to-living-room" strategy 
for 3-D. The company is already the leading 
maker of pro-grade 3-D cameras and pro¬ 
jectors. (Avatar was shot with Sony cam¬ 
eras and displayed in thousands 
of theaters on the company's pro¬ 
jectors.) Sony Pictures Entertain¬ 
ment, Imageworks Animation, and 
game developers at Sony Computer 
Entertainment have announced 
plans to make 3-D content. Sony 
even intends to offer consumer- 
grade still and video cameras that 
support the format. “People are going to like 
3-D in their family photos," Stringer insists. 

If 3-D takes over multiplexes, dens, and 
scrapbooks, Sony intends to profit from it. 


“we are best positioned to establish 
3-D as a format consumers will accept," 
says Kazuo Hirai, president of Sony's Net¬ 
work Products and Services Group. Hirai is 
the longtime public face of the PlayStation 
brand. I'm seated next to him in a luxurious 
demo room in Sony's Tokyo HQ. Both of us 
are clutching game controllers and wearing 
bulky 3-D glasses. To a bystander, we might 
look like a couple of blind blues musicians. 
We certainly look like a couple of dorks. 

We're playing a 3-D version of the futur¬ 
istic PS3 racing game Wipeout HD on a 50- 
inch Bravia TV. The gargantuan screen looks 
like a window into another universe; the 
game's sci-fi milieu is as tangible and gor¬ 
geously rich as anything in Avatar. 

Games could be a killer app for 3-D, and 
the PlayStation 3 has the inside track. A 
software upgrade Sony plans to give away 
this summer will allow the console to play 
3-D games and movies on Blu-ray discs. The 


SONY WILL EVEN OFFER 3-D CAMERAS 
FOR CONSUMERS: “PEOPLE ARE GOING 
TO LIKE 3-D IN THEIR FAMILY PHOTOS.” 
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competing Xbox 360 console has a standard 
DVD drive, and as Stringer and other Sony 
execs are fond of pointing out, standard 
DVDs don't have enough storage space for 
hi-def 3-D. 

But after a few minutes of playing Wipeout 
with Hirai, whipping my hovership around 
curves and caroming off hyperrealistic 
guardrails, I have to stop. The experience is 
ridiculously intense—maybe too intense. I'm 
worried that I might vomit. Sony has stud¬ 
ied physiological responses like mine, and 
executives seem to be unconcerned. After a 
period of adjustment, most players adapt to 
the experience without ill effects, they say. 

The new era of 3-D will entail other dis¬ 
comforts as well—specifically, those bulky 
glasses. And the “active-shutter" spectacles 
that Sony TVs require—battery-operated 
affairs that block one eye and then the other, 
more than 120 times a second—are far cost¬ 
lier than some competing technologies that 
use simple polarized lenses. Every TV will 
come with two pairs, but extras are rumored 
to cost around $75 apiece. 

The viewing experience is, nevertheless, 
impressive, and so is the company's new¬ 
found ability to marshal the combined might 
of its various divisions. But the real test will 
come when consumers are asked to open 
their wallets. Will they embrace the new 
technology and services? Is the future of 
entertainment really a gloriously three- 
dimensional affair, or is that just the view 
Sony executives see through a pair of rose- 
tinted active-shutter 3-D lenses? 


stringer seems very much at home here 
in the Thalberg Building on the Sony Pictures 
lot. He leans back, and the front legs of his 
chrome chair lift from the carpet. Stringer 
is in LA on an autumn afternoon for the pre¬ 
miere of the latest Sony Pictures movie, 2012, 
which depicts the end of the world. But he is 
less interested in apocalyptic visions than in 
his new plan for delivering disaster movies 
and content of all kinds over the Internet. 

He's talking about the PlayStation Net¬ 
work, which launched in 2006 as an online 
multiplayer gaming service for PS3 owners. 


You can now use it to download games, surf 
the Web, flip through digital comics, and buy 
or rent movies and TV shows. In January, 
Stringer announced at CES that Sony would 
extend the network to Web-enabled Bravia 
TVs and Blu-ray players. “We have more con¬ 
tent and services than anybody else," he says. 
“More movies, more shows—more every¬ 
thing. As we migrate that content to all our 
products, it becomes more valuable." 

That's debatable. Streaming services like 
Vudu and Netflix have bigger libraries, and 
they're available through a multitude of 
devices made by many different compa¬ 
nies. Besides, streaming and downloading 
pose problems for the sort of hi-def con¬ 
tent Sony is pushing. “Our infrastructure is 
robust enough; you can already download 
HD movies from us today," Stringer says. 
But even with blazingly fast broadband, 
enormous hi-def 3-D files might try your 
patience. (Sony says that 3-D Blu-ray will 
be 50 percent bigger than standard Blu-ray.) 
“I wish I could control how much bandwidth 
you have," he adds. “Unfortunately, we're 
not in the infrastructure business." 

In the short term, what's more important 
than streaming and downloading services is 
the promise of TV broadcasting in 3-D. ESPN 
plans to start a 3-D network this year, and 
Sony has announced that it will create a 3-D 
television channel with Discovery and Imax 
in 2011. Details like broadcast standards and 
licensing deals need to be resolved, but for¬ 
tunately for Sony, it's just one of many com¬ 
panies working on the issues: While Stringer 
hopes to make 3-D technology synonymous 
with Sony, it's not like the proprietary Atrac 
audio format, solely and stubbornly pushed 
by Sony and no one else. 

Of course, that also means the success or 
failure of 3-D is ultimately out of his hands. 
But Stringer is OK with that. “Am I rolling 
the dice on 3-D?" he asks. “Yeah, a little bit. 
You throw the dice all the time in this busi¬ 
ness. But I'm going to get 3-D right, one way 
or another, and then I can make life miser¬ 
able for the competition." I s 
////////////////////////////^^^^ 
karl taro greenfeld (karlgreenfeld 
@yahoo.com) wrote about anime and the 
otaku subculture in issue 1.01. 
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generation 

of tablet 

computers 

changes 
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Everyone who jammed into the Yerba 
Buena Center for the Arts in San Fran¬ 
cisco on January 27,2010, knew what 
they were there for: Apple CEO Steve Jobs’ introduction of a 
thin, always-on tablet device that would let people browse the 
Web, read books, send email, watch movies, and play games. 
It was also no surprise that the 1.5-pound iPad resembled an 
iPhone, right down to the single blackbutton nestled below the 
bright 10-inch screen. But about an hour into the presentation, 
Apple showed something unexpected—something that not 
many people even noticed. In addition to the lean-back sorts 
of activities one expects from a tablet (demonstrated by Jobs ] 









B-> while relaxing in a comfy black armchair), there was a surprising pitch for the 
iPad as a lean-forward device, one that runs a revamped version of Apple's 
iWork productivity apps. In many ways, Jobs claimed, the iPad would be bet¬ 
ter than pricier laptops and desktops as a tool for high-end word processing 
and spreadsheets. If anyone missed the point, Apple's design guru Jonathan 

Ive gushed in a promotional video that the iPad wasn’t 
just a cool new way to gobble up media—it was blaz- 
ing a path to the future of computing. 

Even though the iPad looks like an 

r Cool and Connected iPhone built for the supersize inhab- 

I isj^e tablet a new mobile computing device? weii, itants of Pandora, its ambitions are as 

much about shrinking our laptops as 
about stretching our smartphones. Yes, 
the iPad is designed for reading, gam¬ 
ing, and media consumption. But it also 
represents an ambitious rethinking of 
how we use computers. No more files and 
folders, physical keyboards and mouses. 
Instead, the iPad offers a streamlined 
yet powerful intuitive experience that’s 
psychically in tune with our mobile, 
attention-challenged, super-connected 
new century. Instant-on power. 
Lightning-fast multitouch response. 
Native applications downloaded from 
a single source that simplifies purchases, 
organizes updates, and ensures security. 
Apple has even developed a custom chip, 
the A4, that both powers the machine and 
helps extend its battery life to 10 hours. 
The iPad's price puts it in the zone of high- 
end netbooks: $500 for a bas\c 16-gig, Wi-Fi-only model. (A version with 


Cool and Connected 

Is&he tablet a new mobile computing device? Well, 
yes\t is, by default. But what is most interesting to 
me as£ gamemaker is the impact that it can have in 
the leadt-mobile entertainment venue—the home. 
Aren’t hVne games played on consoles? Yes. But for 
years, molte and more players, especially teens, have 
been migrating to laptops and Flash gaming. The 
Web has become not just a viable venue for games 
but also one onJie most vibrant. «1 The iPhone 3GS is 
already far superior to the Nintendo DS or PSP and 
is approaching tlie performance level of the Wii. A 
tablet that is powenul enough to handle great games 
and portable enough to take anywhere—with an 
immediate library of tWns of thousands of inexpen¬ 
sive or free experienced from the App Store—will 
be serious competition for laptops. *1 Of course, the 
netbook was supposed to replace the laptop and be 
used by millions around the\vorld. Forget the net- 
book. It’s a slow, clunky piecapf junk. Do I want to 
look like the guy who couldn’r^ifford a real com¬ 
puter or the guy who went to the rature and brought 
back a device that’s as cool as I imagine I am? *1 If 
the tablet is as appealing and useful as a laptop, 
with the power of a game console and an always- 
open library of apps, games, music, anclentertain- 
ment, it will kill the laptop as a home games machine 
and kick the netbook out the window before it’s 
had a chance to disappoint us with its inadequacy. 


AT&T 3 G connectivity will cost $130 more, plus $30 a month for unlimited 


data.) But don’t call it a netbook, a category Jobs went out of his way to trash 


as a crummy compromise. The iPad is the first embodiment of an entirely 
new category, one that Jobs hopes will write the obituary for the comput¬ 
ing paradigm that Apple itself helped develop. If Jobs has his way, before long v 
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MODELS OF THE FORM 



1900-1800 BCE 

The wedge-shaped cuneiform 
on this Assyrian tablet is actu¬ 
ally early legalese. 


r 


The End of an Era 

Ten years from now, we will look back at 
the tablet and see it as an end point, not a 
beginning. The tablet may turn out to be 
the final stage of an extraordinary era of 
textual innovation, powered by 30 years 
of exponential increases in computation, 
connection, and portability. 

When the Homebrew Computer Club 
started holding meetings in the mid-’70s, 
the reigning assumption among critics and 
futurists was that we were headed, inexo¬ 
rably, toward an image-based culture dom¬ 
inated by the visual language of television. 
The word—for so long the dominant medium 
for the transmission of information—was 
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r Window on 

Don't think of them 
as tablets. Think of 
them as windows that 
you carry. Two things 
distinguish them 
from always-on 
smartphones and 
lightweight laptops. 

First, these are 
mobile screens, 
meant to move. They 
are aware of where 
they are in space 
and time. Hold a win¬ 
dow up in front of you 
and you see an alter¬ 
native view of the 
scene. Maybe you see 
annotated layers or 
a view from long ago. 

If someone is speak¬ 
ing to you through 
the window, move 
the screen and it will 
sweep across the call¬ 
er’s room. This por¬ 
table portal will peer 
into anything visible. 
You’ll be able to see 
into movies, pictures, 
rooms, Webpages, 
places, and books 
seamlessly. Many 
people think of this 
sheet as a full-color, 
hi-res, super ebook 
reader, but this viewer 
will be about moving 
images as much as 


headed for the margins, subtitles underneath 
the hypnotic flicker of the Image Society. 
But then something extraordinary hap- 


the World 

text. Not just watch¬ 
ing video but making 
it. It will have a built- 
in camera and idiot- 
proof video-editing 
tools, and it will also 
serve as a portable 
movie screen, eventu¬ 
ally enabled for 3-D. 
You’ll “film” with the 
screen! It will remake 
both book publish¬ 
ing and Hollywood, 
because it creates 
a transmedia that 
conflates books and 
video. You get TV you 
read, books you watch, 
movies you touch. 

And that is the 
second difference 
between this window 
and past devices: The 
tablet window goes 
two ways. You watch; 
it watches you. Its 
eye can remain on 
all the time, watch¬ 
ing you as much as 
you like. Brian Eno 
once famously said 
(in the pages of wired) 
that the problem with 
computers was that 
there was not enough 
Africa in them. By this 
he meant that com¬ 
puters as we knew 
them could “see” only 


the wiggling ends 
of our fingers as we 
typed. But if they 
could see and employ 
the rest of our body, 
as if we were dancing 
or singing, we could 
express ourselves 
with greater finesse. 
This window tablet 
injects some Africa 
into computers. It 
overthrows the tyr¬ 
anny of the keyboard. 
Gestures are king. 
Swoosh your fingers 
to scroll, wave your 
arms as with a Wii, 
shake or tilt it. Cele¬ 
brate its embodiment. 
The craftsmanship of 
this device will mat¬ 
ter. We’ll spend hours 
holding it, caressing 
it, stroking its magic 
surface, watching it. 
The feel of its surface, 
the liquidity of its 
flickers, the presence 
or lack of its warmth, 
the quality of its build, 
the temperature 
of its glow will come 
to mean a great 
deal to all of us. 

Because in this 
window we embrace 
the world, and it 
embraces us. 


pened. The personal computer proved to be 
more than just a fancy calculator. It turned 
out to be a device for doing things with words. 
Each milestone in computation and con¬ 
nectivity unleashed a new wave of textual 
breakthroughs: Early networks gave rise to 
email and Usenet; the Mac UI made reading 
text on the screen tolerable; the Internet 
platform (and the NeXT development envi¬ 
ronment) made it possible for one man to 
invent a universal hypertext system; Google 
harnessed distributed computing to make the 
entire Web searchable in microseconds; and 
thanks to Wi-Fi and cellular networks, along 
with hardware miniaturization, we can now 
download a novel to an ebook in 10 seconds. 

It has been an exhilarating ride, but it is 
coming to an end, and that magical experi¬ 
ence of instantly pulling Middlemarch out of 
the ether and onto your Kindle suggests why: 
Compared to other kinds of information that 
computers process today, text has an excep¬ 
tionally small footprint. With the arrival of 
the tablet, we have crossed a critical thresh¬ 
old: Where text is concerned, we effectively 
have infinite computational resources, con¬ 
nectivity, and portability. For decades, futur¬ 
ists have dreamed of the “universal book”: a 
handheld reading device that would give you 
instant access to every book in the Library 
of Congress. In the tablet era, it’s no lon¬ 
ger technology holding us back from real¬ 
izing that vision; it’s the copyright holders. 

Advances in technology will give us plenty 
of headroom with other kinds of data: 
streaming real-time video, conjuring virtual 
spaces, exploring real-world environments 
with geocoded data, modeling complex sys¬ 
tems like weather. But in the tablet world, 
textual innovation will not come from faster 
chips or wireless networks. Incremental 
improvements will continue, to be sure, 
but there will be a steady decrease in radi¬ 
cal new ways we interact with text. 

If you time-traveled back to the Home¬ 
brew Computer Club in 1975, it would take 
you days to explain all the new possibili¬ 
ties for creating and sharing text. (Imag¬ 
ine explaining Wikipedia to someone who 
hasn’t heard of the word processor.) But I 
suspect that the text-based interactions that 
coalesce around the tablet will still seem 
familiar to my grandchildren in 2030. Unless, 
of course, we’ve hit the singularity and the 
novels we’re downloading have been written 
by the machines. But in that case, the rise of 
AI novelists will be the least of our worries. 


iay be using our laptops primarily as base stations for syncing our iPads. 
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The Digital Copilot 

Will the tablet computer catch on? In one special¬ 
ized realm, it already and decisively has: aero¬ 
space. Right now, the flying world is far ahead of 
the general public in embracing tablet devices. 
And while the motivations for widespread early 
adoption are specific to flying, they have enough 
parallels to normal terrestrial activity to suggest 
that tablets may find a place here on Earth. 

The collective term for these devices is elec¬ 
tronic flight bags. EFBs come in many forms, 
including some built into cockpits. But several 
popular versions resemble what Apple and oth¬ 
ers have announced: bigger than a PDA, smaller 
than a laptop, a flat working surface dominated 
by a display that accepts multiple kinds of touch 
inputs. EFBs are expensive—costing many hun¬ 
dreds to many thousands of dollars—but also 
very popular, for several reasons. 

First, they address a genuine point of pain. 
Remember those squarish, footlocker-sized cases 
you used to see pilots wheeling through airports? 
They were jammed Mth the documents required 
for almost any flight—approach plates for landing 

3 ~> The fact is, the way we use computers is 
outmoded. The graphical user interface that’s 
still part of our daily existence was forged in 
the 1960s and ’70s, even before IBM got into 
the PC business. Most ofthe software we use 
today has its origins in the pre-Internet era, 
when storage was at a premium, machines ran 
thousands of times slower, and applications 
were sold in shrink-wrapped boxes for hun¬ 
dreds of dollars. With the iPad, Apple is mak¬ 
ing its play to become the center of a post-PC 
era. But to succeed, it will have to beat out the 
other familiar powerhouses that are working 
to define and dominate the future. 

There’s a lot to love about Apple’s vision. As 


r 



1700s 

Erasable slates used by 
schoolkids put a premium 
on memorization 


in bad weather, charts, runway diagrams, check¬ 
lists, and operating handbooks. All that paper 
caused general chaos in the cockpit. To have it 
all in one trim package brings relief. 

EFBs also let pilots simultaneously work with 
different kinds of data. The information a crew 
needs to see during flight consists of text (check¬ 
lists, notices), static diagrams (airspace, airport 
layouts), and dynamic graphics (wind patterns 
at different altitudes). The EFBs present all this 
in one place—often as combined maps with text 
overlays, a view pilots can’t get in any other way. 
And they’re just as egalitarian about input. Pilots 
don’t always have time to type, and depending 
on flight circumstances like turbulence or light, 
they might prefer touchscreens or knobs. Good 
EFBs accept different kinds of entries. 

More important, in the cockpit constant updates 
save lives. Paper charts and briefings are out of 
date the second they’re printed. Weather sys¬ 
tems would have moved, airspace restrictions 
might have changed, and very often a plane’s 
route would be adjusted. EFBs update constantly, 
usually via satellite networks. 

All these traits could easily find applications 
in the nonflying world. Engineers and architects 
might like to see a variety of data combined in 
one place as they stand outside a building site. 
People in a teleconferenced meeting might sketch 
a design on a touchscreen tablet and have it 
appear on their colleagues’ devices around the 
world. Journalists at a congressional hearing 
might have live-feed windows showing what is 
being said in other rooms. And all of this infor¬ 
mation would be more useful on a device that’s 
bigger than an iPhone but that doesn’t require 
the awkward holding of an opened laptop. 

There is one additional, crucial aspect of the 
EFB’s popularity: People mainly use it while sit¬ 
ting in a chair. This points to the primary chal¬ 
lenge for tablets: limiting them to situations 
when people can conveniently—and safely—stare 
at a screen. The main social menace of mobile 
devices today is that people look at their screens 
when they should be looking at the road or side¬ 
walk. That’s not a problem on airplanes. While 
pilots need to pay “strategic” attention to the 
flight—“Where is that thunderstorm headed?”— 
there’s less second-by-second risk if they’re 
checking their computer screen. 

So we learn from jet pilots that tablets may 
indeed catch on—and they may well make all of 
our lives better. As long as we keep them out of 
the driver’s seat, I’m ready for the tablet age. 


we start to establish the conventions made 


possible by advanced multitouch, we’ll perform ever more complicated tasks by 
rolling, tapping, and drumming our fingers on screens, like pianists tickling the 
ivories. The iTunes App Store model gives us a safe and easy means to get power¬ 
ful programs at low prices. Rigidly enforced standards of aesthetics will ensure 
that the iPad remains an easy-to-navigate no-clutter zone. And since we’re 
obligated to link our credit cards to Apple, micropayments are built in, provid¬ 
ing traditional media companies with at least a hope of avoiding the poorhouse. ;§>- 














































-> But there’s also a lot to worry about. It’s a pain to lug around an external 


Bob Stein 

Codirector, Institute for the Future of the Book 


keyboard, which many people will require if they’re serious about banging out 
documents. (Mybriefexposuretothe iPad’s onscreenkeyboardwasn’tencour- 
aging.) Apple’s system is closed in a way that the Mac (and even Windows) 

OS never was—all apps are cleared through Cupertino, and developers and 

publishers are a step removed from their users, 
who make transactions through the App Store 
That Apple-centric vision assures a nasty 
fight ahead. In particular, the iPad represents a 
head-butt to another bold new model for 
computing: Google’s Chrome OS. 

In some ways, Chrome is even more 
radical than the iPad. Spawn of a pure 
Internet company, it is itself pure Inter¬ 
net. While Apple wants to move com¬ 
puting to a curated environment where 
everything adheres to a carefully honed 
interface, Google believes that the oper¬ 
ating system should be nearly invis¬ 
ible. Good-bye to files, client apps, and 
onboard storage—Chrome OS channels 
users directly into the cloud, with the con¬ 
fidence that the Web will soon provide 
everything from native-quality applica¬ 
tions to printer drivers. Google hopes that 
a wave of Chrome-powered netbooks set 
for release this fall will hasten that day, 
and its designers are already sketching 
out the next generation of Chrome OS 
devices, including touchscreen tablets. 

Google vice president Sundar Pichai 
contends that having an iTunes-like app store is unnecessary, because desk¬ 
top software is just about dead. “In the past 10 years, we’ve seen almost no 
new maj or native applications,” he says, ticking off the few exceptions: Skype, 
iTunes, Google Desktop, and the Firefox and Chrome browsers. “We are bet¬ 
ting on the fact that all the user will need are advanced Web apps.” (Pichai 
acknowledges that the Web can’t currently handle powerful games but says th; 


Follow the Gamers 

Twenty-five years ago, when I founded the Criterion 
Collection and Voyager, my imagination extended 
only as far as multimedia—enabling authors to 
express ideas with a palette that included audio, 
video, text, and graphics. While CD-ROMs hinted 
at these possibilities, the advent of the Internet, 
particularly the Web, showed that locating works 
in a dynamic digital network promised even more 
fundamental changes. The most important thing 
my colleagues and I learned from experiments 
with “networked books” is that as discourse moves 
from the page to the networked screen, the social 
aspects of reading and writing move to the fore. A 
book is becoming a “place” where people congre¬ 
gate and converse. *1 The arrival of Apple, Android, 
and Nokia tablets ups the ante. Simply moving 
printed texts to tablets (as with the Kindle) will be 
of limited value. To succeed, publishers will have 
to embrace multimedia and community-building. 
My guess is that the gaming industry will show us 
the way. Unlike publishing, the culture of video- 
games is much less stifled by legacy products and 
thinking. Multimedia is already its language, 
and gamemakers have vast experience building 
thriving communities. As conventional publish¬ 
ers prayerfully port their print to tablets, my bet is 
that the gamemakers will invent the new forms of 
expression that will dominate the media landscape. 
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The Next $100 Laptop 
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f Into the Wild 

I've been making magazines now for 20 
years; I've been making books for 27 or 
28. These are illustrated books and mag¬ 
azines that need a digital home some¬ 
where. My printed cookbooks—the ones 
that have no illustrations—are available 
* the Kindle on Amazon.com. But the 
strated books need a full-blown effort 
like tl\e iPad to really bring out the beauty 
quges. 

We all have so much to read these 
days, and having the ability to pick and 
choose and save and file and send digi¬ 
tally is really exciting. I have a bag full of 
torn-out magazine pages that I distrib¬ 
ute to various people for creative ideas. 
PH be able to do that much more effec¬ 
tively if I have access to a digital version 
of those magazines rather th^j having 
to destroy them. 

We are at a crossroads here. The prih 
press is still in great use and is still s 
viable tool. But the Internet is also an excit¬ 
ing place to learn, to read, to see. Either 
way, it's about customers. Where are those 
eyeballs? We have to find them. 

That's one of the big credos at our com¬ 
pany. Where our customer needs us and 
wants us, that's where we want to be—with 
our products, with our magazines, with our 
books, with our television content. 

Ultimately, the tablet will not take the 
place, I hope, of the printed page in terms 
of the magazine format. I will continue 
to read print magazines, because I love 
them. That's me. But I will also read digi¬ 
tal magazines. I will choose which ones. 
There are some magazines that I would 
look at just to see in more depth. National 
Geographic, God, I would love to see that. 
I already have the digitized version of 
National Geographic, but it's not the same 
thing. It’s just like the magazine. The tab¬ 
let could be like going into Africa. 


The unsung advan¬ 
tage of current ebooks is 
being able to use them 
in bed. Paper books have 
pages that can neither 
disappear nor reappear. 
Instead, we have to turn 
them, which is pretty 
stupid and not at all easy 
when you’re lying on 
your side. 

So why tablets? A short 
answer: one-handedness. 

And it’s not just for 
bed. Would you have 
ever imagined how many 
people walk around look¬ 
ing at one hand? Texting 
is replacing talking, and 
thumbs are replacing 
lips. Laptops, meanwhile, 
are not mobile. They are 
nomadic. You have to sit 
down to use one and do 
battle for a connection. 
Standing with a laptop is 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

Tablets are therefore 
the new frontier. They 
are the new book, the new 
newspaper, the new mag¬ 
azine, the new TV screen, 
and potentially the new 
laptop. Something you 


carry—and, yes, some¬ 
thing you can lose. 

The real beneficiaries, 
however, are not you and 
me or the thousands who 
will soon queue up to buy 
the iPad. The undeniable 
beneficiaries of tablets 
will be those who have 
no alternative, those who 
have no books, no librar¬ 
ies, and in many cases 
no schools or electricity. 

I mean the nearly 2 bil¬ 
lion kids in the develop¬ 
ing world. 

For them, a tablet needs 
to be windup. Yes, a 
crank, not solar but quiet 
human power that works 
at night, in cloud cover, 
and on windless days. 
Such a device also needs 
to be unbreakable, water- 
resistant, and dust- 
proof, and to connect to 
the Internet for free. At 
a minimum, it needs to 
hold 100 books and wire¬ 
lessly access any of the 
titles stored on nearby 
tablets. So, if you ship 
100 of these to a remote 
African village, each 
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A smartphone is mobile, 
but it isn’t fun to browse 
on. On a laptop, the tech¬ 
nology is built in, but few 
want to carry around 
a B-pound computer for 
the privilege of using 
a browser. The tablet 
bridges this gap. People 
will not only engage in 
new social experiences 
but will do so on a device 
that’s easy (and beauti¬ 
ful) to use, wherever they 
may feel so inspired. 


loaded with 100 differ¬ 
ent books, that’s 10,000 
books in the village- 
more than you and I had 
in primary school. 

I’m talking about the 
tablet version of the XD 
from One Laptop per 
Child, proposed for 2012. 
By that date, we will have 
moved from laptop to 
tablet for a variety of rea¬ 
sons, the biggest being 
cost. The $100 laptop 
never actually hit $100 
(the closest we got was 
$175), but we can get the 
price down, and the tab¬ 
let is the way to do that. 

It requires no moving 
parts, not even a hinge. 
The housing can be made 
of a single piece of plas¬ 
tic. The XO today has 900 
pieces, most on its circuit 
board. Ideally, the tab¬ 
let’s circuit board will be 
reduced to only one chip. 

XO laptops are now in 
the hands of 1.4 million 
children in 35 countries 
and support 25 lan¬ 
guages. The result: The 
kids teach their parents 
to read and write, truancy 
drops, and educators say 
they have never loved 
teaching so much. 

Most of the students 
own their XOs and feel 
that it’s the most impor¬ 
tant piece of hope in their 
life. And not surprisingly, 
most of the kids even 
sleep with them. 


1888 

A paper mill employee cut, 
ruled, and bound reject sheets 
to create the legal pad. 


sw technologies like Native Client and HTML5 will fix that problem.) B-> 
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-> Though critics of Google worry about the company’s power, Chrome OS 
is an open source system, and the Web apps Google encourages will, unlike 
Apple’s, be available on any device or browser. 

Apple won’t talk on the record about Google’s browser-centric approach, 
but Jobs did address the notion when I interviewed him about interfaces sev¬ 
eral years ago. “While we love the Web and we’re going to have the best Web 
browser in the world, we do not want to make our UI look like a Web page,” 
he said. “We think that’s wrong.” Clearly, he still thinks so. Apple favors the 

pristine orderliness of autocracy to the messy 
freedom of an open system. 

While Google and Apple are each positioning 
themselves as pioneers of the next paradigm, 
Microsoft—the company that dominates the 
current one—has a more iterative approach. It’s 
taking an evolutionary path that integrates the 
seismic changes in the digital world into its flag¬ 
ship products, without any jarring leaps. Three 
years back, Microsoft introduced Surface, a 
technology that lets people use their fingers and 
objects to interact with table-sized displays. Later 
this year, the Xbox will implement a motion¬ 
tracking system called Project Natal. Chief strat¬ 
egy officer Craig Mundie, Redmond’s delegated 
seer, says it’s all part of a transition from the GUI— 


The Real Thing 

Way back when I was a young man, 
making deliveries at my father's flo¬ 
rist shop in the Bronx, I once had 
the unexpected choice of spend¬ 
ing the evening taking a gander at 
some 1940s porno or accepting the 
invitation to have actual sex with a 
gorgeous lady I regularly delivered 
flowers to in ritzy Riverdale. With 
a pounding heart, I chose the real 
thing. That's how I feel about expe¬ 
riencing a magazine's contents on 
a crammed computer screen ver¬ 
sus holding a magnificent magazine 
in my hands—with its surprising 
visual and visceral possibilities at 
the turn of each page. 

The newfandangled tablets that 
let me read electronic magazines 
could be a useful research device at 
times, but the tactile and graphic 
excitement that's available on the 
best graphically designed maga¬ 
zines are pitifully nonexistent on a 
bland, crowded computer screen. 
And certainly, the possibility of a 
great magazine cover that knocks 
your eye out on the newsstand- 
one with a big, edgy idea that makes 
a statement about America's poli¬ 
tics and culture, that force-feeds 
an irresistible taste of a magazine's 
content—is totally out of the ques¬ 
tion. The magazine is dead. Long 
live the magazine. 


1993 

The Apple MessagePad— 
and the Newton OS —almost 
recognized handwriting. 
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Planning a garden, park, 
building, or city shouldn’t 
be done in an office. A 
location-aware tablet will 
let us use what’s called geo¬ 
design to compose partici¬ 
patory, what-if scenarios 
onsite, using maps that 
several people can share- 
something we could always 
do with paper but that’s 
been a challenge with digi¬ 
tal maps in the field. 


□ □ □ 
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-> the graphical user interface that began with Mac and Windows—to the NUI— 
a natural user interface based on touch, gestures, and voice recognition. 

Incremental change, however, can ultimately mean no change. A decade 
ago, Microsoft came up with its own vision of a tablet computer. But the com¬ 
pany tried to have it both ways: a new category of device that ran an old style of 

software—specifically, a modified version of Windows. 
(Using Windows, computer pioneer Alan Kay says, was 
“a very bad idea for this kind of interaction.”) The Tablet 
_- PC, introduced in 2002, was a flop. Mean- 

f The Medium Is Life while, advances from Microsoft’s labs can 

I what would Marshall McLuhan ( 1911 - 1980 ) mV approach bar mitzvah age before finding 

of the coming tablet age? Contributing editor 

Gaiy Wolf channeled the oracular media theorist their WayintO products. Surface is the mOSt 

exciting product out of Redmond in years, 
butthe company has been shockingly timid 
in pushing it into the marketplace. Almost 
three years after it was announced, Sur¬ 
face is still a novelty in a few hotel lobbies 
and retail stores. Apple all but announced 
that the iPad could damage its own desktop 
and laptop business, but Microsoft never 
seems to put all its weight behind ground¬ 
breaking products—especially if success 
may come at the expense of its Windows 
and Office cash cows. 

Indeed, Microsoft seems locked into 
producing somewhat improved versions 
of those programs every few years. That 
means a decade from now, Microsoft’s 
answer to the challenges from Apple and 
Google will be... yet another Windows 
upgrade. I ask Mundie whether we will 
see a Windows 10. “Sure, from a brand point of view,” he says. Will it resemble 
the Windows we know and, um, love? “Who knows?” 

One thing we do know is that a heated battle is breaking out over the grave 
site of the GUI. While unveiling the most heralded Apple product since the 
iPhone, Jobs presented a powerful and compelling vision of what comes next. 
Now he will have to fend off some tough rivals—and tough criticism—to 


Steve Jobs is the preeminent figure of the late 20th 
century; he is our Ford, our Disney. Like them, Jobs 
is a great success in business. Others may have 
similar thoughts, similar predictions—in fact, if he 
were truly original he would not be so popular—but 
the fearlessness and simplicity of his attack on the 
old type of humanistic consciousness makes him a 
hero. *1 Jobs operates in the infralogic of the digital 
age, where the separation between user and prod¬ 
uct is vanishing, along with the outdated conscious 
operations of prediction and control. *1 Humanism 
temporarily survived the era of electronic media 
only through the act of turning on a device. The knob 
or switch is like the cover of a book: Open it; close 
it. But when a medium is coincident with life, the 
last refuge for humanism is gone. *1 The iPad is the 
beginning of this end. The thin, single pane of glass 
that comprises the interface is just a window onto 
the world, an edgeless frame. Essentially, there is no 
interface, any more than a person's fingertips are an 
interface. The long story of humanism—by which I 
mean the emergence of individual consciousness as 
a byproduct of our language and literature—comes 
to an end when we return, futuristically, to doing 
everything by hand. *1 We no longer hear the voices 
of the past, because we have our fingers in our ears. 
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Fake Steve Jobs 

Not the CEO of Apple 



Go Save Yourself 


Chris Anderson 

Editor in chief, wired 


So once again we've changed the 
world with a mind-blowing, revo¬ 
lutionary product that does things 
that everybody considered impos¬ 
sible. An ebook reader that also 
plays movies and music? And 
browses the Web? No way. Can't 
be done. Well, we did it. And you 
can fly three times around the 
globe and watch movies the whole 
time on a single battery charge. 
It's amazing. Phenomenal. Excit¬ 
ing. Magical. Amazing. Beautiful. 
Stunning. Gorgeous. And yet for 
some people in the media, this is 
not enough. These people are dis¬ 
appointed because they expected 
the iPad to also save newspapers 
from a certain death. 

Yes, David Carr of The New York 
Times, I'm talking to you, you pie¬ 


eyed crackhead. All I can say is, 
bitch, please! I'm a genius, but 
I'm not a miracle worker. Nor am 
I Mother Teresa. I wasn't put on 
earth to save The New York Times. I 
was put on earth to restore a sense 
of childlike wonder to people's 
empty, pathetic lives, and I must 
say that so far I'm doing a pretty 
outstandingjob. 

Anyway, do you really think sav¬ 
ing newspapers is just a matter 
of putting your old crap on a new 
device? Because from what I can 
see, The New York Times sucks 
just as bad on a Kindle as it does 
on paper. That, in fact, is the real 
problem with The New York Times : 
It sucks, and everyone knows it, 
except, apparently, the dumb fucks 
who write for The New York Times, 




Ditch Your Laptop 

Tablets are tl^future of 
if thedb 
jus. Anti 


media—if theyibecome 
ubiquitous. Anti that will 
happen only if they replace 
laptops. I thinkVnost of us 
are willing to carry two 
devices (one is a phone) 
but not three. Soiwhy would 
they dump a keyboard for a 
touchscreen? Lodk to three 
data points for the answer: 
the iPhone, the Kindle, and 
the cloud. 1 

The iPhone shovis that 

I 

loads of people watt rich- 
media networked cfevices 
with them everywhere. Like 
a tablet, the iPhone is a one- 
app-at-a-time full-screen 
experience, where tile inter¬ 
face is determined al much 
by the apps and the device 
itself as it is by the OS. By 
dint of its bigger serein, a 
tablet is immersive enough 
to spend hours with— and 
yet it’s still intimate, iulap- 
top is a work device, ail 
arm’s-length, lean-forward 
experience. A tablet, in Con¬ 
trast, is a personal devise, 
something you cradle and 
lean back with. 

The Kindle shows that! 
people are willing to pay, 
for specialized devices | 


if they can give them the 
flexibility to have the con¬ 
tent they want when they 
want it. For magazines, 
with their long-form text 
and engaging, visually 
rich design, a tablet could 
be perfect. Of course, it will 
still have a Web browser, 
but it’ll also have a criti¬ 
cal mass of content- 
games, books, magazines, 
and video—that isn’t Web- 
based. All the impact (and 
more) of print, with the 
convenience of digital 
delivery. If it worked for 
the single-purpose Kin¬ 
dle, it will work even bet¬ 
ter for the multipurpose 
tablet. Imagine highly pro¬ 
duced, curated content 
that arrives as an event to 
look forward to, like a film 
opening or a book launch. 
This is where the new 
business models kick in: 
Tablets can show media in 
a context worth paying for. 
The first issue of a maga¬ 
zine might even be free, 
like the first few levels of 
a game are, but that’s just 
a sampler. Rather than tell 
people about great con¬ 
tent, that tablet lets them 


experience it—and easily 
upgrade to get more. 

Finally, the cloud shows 
that as more and more 
of our data and software 
lives in servers some¬ 
where, the computers we 
carry with us can be less 
and less powerful—thin¬ 
ner, lighter, longer battery 
life. Let Google buy the big 
iron; you can buy sexy alu¬ 
minum and glass that’s a 
delight to hold. Sure, rich- 
media apps like games and 
magazine readers will run 
locally, but they'll be no 
resource-hogging Photo¬ 
shop. Modern smartphones 
have shown us what effi¬ 
cient mobile operating 
systems and specialized 
apps can do with hardware 
that wouldn’t fill a single 
drive bay on a desktop PC. 

Think of all the trips 
where you’ve asked your¬ 
self, “Is this when I leave 
the laptop behind and just 
use my phone?” The tab¬ 
let answers that ques¬ 
tion. Bigger than a phone, 
funner than a laptop, more 
cuddly than a Kindle. I 
think they’re going to sell 
like hotcakes. 


Lat vision a reality. DS email steveri-levy@wired.com. 


which is, oddly enough, the heart 
of the problem. Quod erat demon¬ 
strandum, as Socrates once said. 

The iPad isn't about saving news¬ 
papers. It's about inventing new 
ways of telling stories, using a 
whole new language—one that we 
can't even imagine right now. 

Like I said when I met the pub¬ 
lisher of The New York Times when 
he begged me to let his new media 
guy get onstage at our iPad event: 
Sully, I like you guys, but the truth 
is you guys really need to die so 
that we can clear the way for the 
new guys—although at the same 
time I do want to commend you 
for the great job you did when you 
landed that plane on the Hudson. 
He's like, What? And I'm like, 
Wasn't that you? And he's like, No, 
that's a guy named Sullenberger, 
and I'm like, Well, what's your 
name? and he says, Sulzberger, 
and I'm like, OK, whatever, but 
you're still screwed. 

Hacks, I'm sorry, but I'm not 
going to save you. Frankly, I don't 
read magazines or newspapers, 
and if every last one of you were 
all erased from the planet tomor¬ 
row I would not notice and I would 
not care. Having said that, I wish 
you all the best in whatever future 
careers you choose. Gardening, 
I've heard, is very peaceful and 
involves slinging manure, so you 
should be good at it. Namaste. 
Much love. Peace. 



1987 

Star Trek introduced 
the PADD—Personal Access 
Display Device. 






















How 

infiltrated the media machine, 
fought the vast left- 
wing conspiracy, and 
reinvented mudslinging for 
the age of the Web. 
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;ndrew Breitbart has been 
waiting 45 minutes for a filet mignon. 


He drums his fingers on the table in 
this plush Italian restaurant off Times 
Square, a place where the media types 
he regularly trashes used to flaunt their 
expense accounts—back when they still 
had them. Breitbart looks around for a 
waiter and launches into a stem-winder 
about collusion between Hollywood and 
the press—the "subtle and not-so-subtle 
use of propaganda to make a center-right 
nation move to the left. 

"It's not just the nightly news,” he says. 
“You're also getting television shows that 
reflect the same worldview, where Repub¬ 
licans are always the bad guys. A1 Qae¬ 
da's never the bad guy. The Republican 
is always the bad guy.'' 

From anyone else, this would be just 
talk—or talking points. (No terrorist bad 
guys on TV? Really?) But Breitbart is one 
of the people who rams those points into 
the popular consciousness. Until last 
September, the beefy 41-year-old with 
graying blond hair was a largely covert 
power in the right-wing media, the hid¬ 
den hand behind the popular Drudge 
Report who also, weirdly, cofounded 
the liberal Huffington Post. But then he 
struck out on his own. Today his col¬ 
lection of Web sites draws more than 
10 million readers a month. He has a 
book deal worth more than half a mil¬ 
lion dollars, and he's a regular presence 
on Fox News—where he's headed later 
tonight, in fact. The covert thing is out 
the window. 

The filet finally shows and Breitbart 


digs in, ignoring the risk to his mustard- 
colored sports coat. “The idea is that I have 
to screw wi th media, and I have to screw 
with the Left, in order to give legitimate 
stories the ability to reach their natural 
watermark/' he says. 

After just a few bites of steak, Breit¬ 
bart splits. He has a meeting on the East 
Side with h is lawyer to prep for a hearing 
tomorrow. The Brooklyn DA is investigat¬ 
ing the housing advocacy group Acorn 
and wants to talk to Breitbart about the 
infamous videos he spread all over televi¬ 
sion and the Internet last year that show 
Acorn staffers offering to help a man and 
a “teenage hooker'' set up a brothel full of 
underage Salvadoran prostitutes. 

Later that evening, Breitbart arrives 
at the offices of Fox News on Sixth Ave¬ 
nue. Host Sean Hannity greets him with 
a fist-bump and calls him “bruthah.” 
Doug Schoen, Bill Clinton's former poll¬ 
ster, waves hello. Then the three of them 
walk into a cavernous television studio 
covered in stars and stripes. “Breitbart, 
you didn't bring video tonight. What's up 
with that?'' Hannity asks as the cameras 
start rolling. 

Breitbart smiles a little. “Oh, in the next 
year there vnll be more. More than we all 
can handle/' he answers. 

Hannity extracts a promise for an exclu¬ 
sive. “This is changing the face of journal¬ 
ism/' he says. 

Schoen pipes in: “It's changing the face 
of politics, too.'' 

The taping ends with small talk and 


handshakes. Afterward, Breitbart heads 
downstairs to visit Greg Gutfeld, who 
hosts the Fox overnight show Red Eye. 
Then they meet up with Felix Dennis, the 
high-flying founder of Maxim magazine, 
and spend the rest of the evening at a mid¬ 
town club drinking Cristal. 

For someone who claims to hate the 
“Democrat-media complex/' Breitbart 
sure knows how to work it. Few people 
are better at packaging information for 
maximum distribution and impact. He 
is, depending on whom you ask, either 
the “leading figure in this right-wing 
creation of a parallel universe of lies and 


James O’Keefe filmed Acorn staffers 
in Baltimore advising him and a con¬ 
federate on how to house teen prosti¬ 
tutes. The sting eventually prompted a 
restructuring of the organization. 


idiotic conspiracy theories'' (that was 
liberal critic Eric Boehlert of Media Mat¬ 
ters for America) or “the most danger¬ 
ous man on the right today'' (from 
Michael Goldfarb, Republican consultant 
and former campaign aide to John 
McCain). Breitbart is, in short, expert in 
making the journalism industry his bitch. 
“The market has forced me to come up 
with techniques to be noticed/' Breitbart 
says. “And now that I have them, I'm like, 
wow, this is actually great. This is fun.'' 


















When he isn't on TV or drinking with rich 
guys, Andrew Breitbart spends most days 
combing through the thousands of tips 
he receives via email, instant message, 
and Twitter. He passes on the choicest 
of those to the editors of his three group 
blogs: Big Hollywood, which focuses on 
liberals' hold on pop culture; Big Jour¬ 
nalism, which calls out the press for lefty 
bias; and Big Government, which—take a 
guess. He also runs Breitbart.com, which 
essentially broadcasts headlines from 
wire services. His fifth site, Breitbart.tv, 
hosts political videos. 

It would be a lot to keep track of for 
someone with laserlike focus; Breitbart is 
more of a disco ball. “I have ADD, OK? Like 
I'm 17 crack-addled monkeys on spring 
break. It's very difficult to organize my 
day," he says. It's true. After scheduling 
to meet in LA for this story, he instead 
kept a conflicting appointment in Wash¬ 
ington. But he couldn't meet me there, 


"Oh, this is good. This is good," he mut¬ 
ters. "They raised $10 million this year. 
I'm working out of a basement, and I'm 
kicking their fucking asses." 

He's also waiting for the man behind 
the Acorn videos, a conservative activ¬ 
ist and guerrilla documentarian named 
James O'Keefe, who records himself and 
his cohorts performing outlandish, polit¬ 
ically charged stunts. He once offered 
Planned Parenthood money to abort 
African American babies. (The organi¬ 
zation said it would accept the donation.) 

Last year, O'Keefe, posing as a college 
student and aspiring politician, went with 
a scantily clad confederate to the offices 
of the Association of Community Organi¬ 
zations for Reform Now in several cities. 
Incredibly, staffers at the federally funded 
organization were ready to help him house 
13 teenage prostitutes from El Salvador. 
The first step: "Stop saying 'prostitution,'" 
one Baltimore Acorn worker tells O'Keefe's 
associate. "If anyone asks you, your busi¬ 
ness is a 'performing artist.'" 

O'Keefe's previous antics had failed to 
garner much attention, so he flew across 
country to show his footage to Breitbart, a 
guy known in conservative circles for his 
ability to incite media mayhem. Breitbart 
delivered. He was starting Big Govern¬ 
ment and needed attention for the new 
site. He deployed an army of200 bloggers 
to write post after post about Acorn, giv¬ 
ing the story momentum that once would 


delphia. Congress stalled pulling Acorn's 
funding, and The New York Times flagel¬ 
lated itself for its "slow reflexes" in cov¬ 
ering the story. 

The traffic on Breitbart's sites exploded, 
and he knew he had found a star. Breit¬ 
bart signed up O'Keefe to... well, to some¬ 
thing. At one point, Breitbart said he and 
O'Keefe had a "first-look deal," similar to 
what a Hollywood producer might give a 
hot screenwriter. On another occasion, 
Breitbart talked about his purchase of 
O'Keefe's "life rights." 

O'Keefe finally lopes into the Manhat¬ 
tan apartment, wearing a black newsboy 
cap and leather jacket. Only the stubble 
on his chin keeps him looking 25 instead 
of a skinny 14. He is as serious as Breit¬ 
bart is goofy, as focused as Breitbart is 
scattered. All O'Keefe will say about his 
relationship with Breitbart is "He doesn't 
tell me what to shoot." Then he asks me 
to turn off my tape recorder, powers up 
his laptop, and talks us through his lat¬ 
est sting. I keep taking notes. 

This time, there are no prostitutes 
involved, just a shady, and serious, tax- 
fraud scheme. The ploy involves the 
Obama administration's 10 percent tax 
credit to first-time home buyers. The law 
says that the credit maxes out at $8,000 
for an $80,000 home. But at the Detroit 
office of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the rule seems open 
to interpretation. O'Keefe asks a staffer, 



either; he was headed to New York. And 
when I finally cornered him in Manhattan, 
he couldn't remember the address of the 
building where his family keeps a studio 
apartment or where he had put the keys. 

But a great tip can always capture his 
attention. Today, for example, he's work¬ 
ing in that apartment, reading about the 
finances of Media Matters, the press 
watchdog that has devoted hundreds of 
posts in the past four months to bashing 
Breitbart. He stares at his laptop screen. 


have required a swarm of media outlets to 
achieve. Fox News ran several segments 
on the first day alone. 

Breitbart initially released only the 
video from Acorn's Baltimore bureau, 
which the group dismissed as an iso¬ 
lated incident. The next day, he posted a 
video of O'Keefe getting similar results in 
Washington, DC. Oops. Acorn stepped on 
the rake again, claiming the videos were 
doctored. Then Breitbart posted more— 
from New York City, San Diego, and Phila- 


What if I bought a place for $50,000, but 
the seller and I agreed to write down 
$80,000 as the purchase price? 

"Flip it any way you want," the staffer 
replies. 

What if the place is worth much less- 
like only $6,000? 

"Yup, you can do that." 

O'Keefe and fellow activist Joe Basel 
ran the same sting at HUD's Chicago office 
and at several federally supported inde¬ 
pendent housing groups. Breitbart paces 





























the parquet floor. The video is damning 
but not exactly Acorn-explosive. 

Then O'Keefe stops the playback. "Oh 
yeah, I forgot/' he says. "We went to the 
Detroit Free Press, to the managing editor. 
We told her the whole thing. She said she 
wasn't interested. Wanna see the tape?" 

Breitbart starts to cackle. Of course he 
wants to see the tape. Sleazy HUD admin¬ 
istrators are important, sure. But media 
covering up sleaze? That's entertainment. 
"Dude, that's the most important part!" he 
says. "I have seepage coming out of five 
parts of my body right now." 

O'Keefe hits Play. A world-weary Freep 
editor listens to O'Keefe's kickback story 
and politely declines. There could be a 
thousand reasons why, but to O'Keefe and 
Breitbart, there's only one explanation: 
liberal bias. Breitbart slaps the walls like 
they were Congo drums, grinning. "OK," he 
tells O'Keefe, "now I officially adore you." 

r n 1991, Breitbart was a 
bored twentysomething 
from Brentwood, a ritzy 
entertainment-industry 
enclave in west LA. A 
hyperactive news junkie, 
he read several newspa¬ 
pers and watched sev¬ 
eral newscasts a day. A 
low-level movie produc¬ 
tion job had left him disgusted by what 
he saw as Hollywood's culture of limou¬ 
sine liberalism. He was miserable. "Kurt 
Cobain without the record deal," he says. 
Just give me the gun." 

While waiting tables at a Venice bar 
and grill, he got to know one of the regu¬ 
lars, veteran TV actor Orson Bean. Bean 
had a wild reputation in Hollywood. He 
had written a book extolling the spiritual 
power of orgasm and, even more shock¬ 
ing, was a die-hard Nixon man. Breitbart 
admired him as an unpredictable rebel, 
a raconteur, an independent thinker— 
the kind of guy Breitbart wanted to be. 


He started dating Bean's daughter Susie 
and eventually married her. Bean served 
as Breitbart's first mentor, encouraging 
him to cut against what both men saw as 
LA's leftie grain. 

Breitbart found his second mentor on a 
lark. He had become a fan of Matt Drudge's 
online newsletter, a weird, irresistible mix 
of right-wing politics, conspiracy theo¬ 
ries, extreme weather, and pop culture. In 
1995, Breitbart emailed Drudge to see if 
he could help out. Pretty soon, his bylines 
were appearing on the report alongside 
Drudge's. Breitbart had found his niche. 

A link from the Drudge Report could 
bring hundreds of thousands of readers 
to a newspaper story—even if an editor 
had buried it on page C23. So reporters 
who wanted exposure for their work 
reached out to Drudge and Breitbart as 
soon as their pieces were published (or 
even before). Those tips gave the pair a 
back door into virtually every newsroom 
on the planet. In early 1998, the site was 
able to break not only the news that Pres¬ 
ident Clinton had sex with an intern but 
also the fact that Newsweek spiked a story 
on the affair. 

But scoops alone weren't what made 
the Drudge Report a must-read. The site 
had a new feeling of urgency, of velocity. 
Together, Drudge and Breitbart set the 
vicious, unceasing pace that is now the 
norm for Twitter-era journalism. 

No one really knows how they did it. 
Neither Breitbart nor Drudge will discuss 
their partnership. "I've honored Drudge's 
wishes, spoken and unspoken" is all Breit¬ 
bart will say. "He's a private guy." 

At the turn of the century, Drudge 
receded from the spotlight, and journal¬ 
ists and politicos learned that the key to 
getting link- love from the Drudge Report 
was to IM Andrew Breitbart. Among those 
members of the Democrat-media complex: 
me, an ex-Clinton-Gore campaign staffer 
contributing to The New York Times. In 
2008,1 took Breitbart to wired's 15th 


anniversary party in Manhattan. He took 
me to gatherings of pols and pundits at 
Yamashiro, a restaurant in the Holly¬ 
wood Hills designed to look like a sho¬ 
gun palace. Yet Breitbart's relationship 
with the press is generally adversarial, 
and even though he has millions of read¬ 
ers, he describes himself as being part of 
the "undermedia." Breitbart believes in 
the conservative cause, but he also knows 
that casting himself as the Resistance in an 
information war gets him an audience. "We 
know the undermedia has power," Breit¬ 
bart says. "And it comes from positioning 
it against the mainstream media." 

One thing Breitbart will say about 
Drudge, though, is that his mentor intro¬ 
duced him to Arianna Huffington, then 
a right-wing pundit and Drudge confi¬ 
dant. Breitbart became her researcher 
and Web guru. By her side, he learned that 
the media could be more than scooped— 
it could be hacked. The first exploit was 
almost an accident: In September 1998, he 
suggested that Drudge and Huffington go 
to the embezzlement trial of former Clin¬ 
ton business associate Susan McDougal. 
The Los Angeles Times took note of their 
attendance the next day in a headline and 
a few sentences in the Metro section. Pub¬ 
licists have been pulling similar tricks 
since silent-movie days, sending celebrity 
clients to public events. But to Breitbart, 
the move was a revelation. "You can play 
the media. You can force them to cover 
things," he says. "This is not just stenog¬ 
raphy. There's a performance art to it." 

Breitbart started looking for ways to 
attract the spotlight to himself. In 2004, 
he and journalist Mark Ebner wrote the 
book Holly wood, Interrupted, which exco¬ 
riated the drug habits and vapid liberalism 
of many stars. Breitbart emerged as a con¬ 
servative spokesperson with a passion for 
the culture wars not seen since the Lewin¬ 
sky years. "They're an elitist pestilence," 
he says of his celebrity targets. "They tell 
us we can't have SUVs. They try to impose 


Breitbart is a stalwart presence on 
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Fox News programming, appearing on 


everything from Hannity to Red Eye 

to The O'Reilly Factor. 
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a one-child-per-family policy. But they can 
do whatever the hell they want because 
they're gallivanting around in the name 
of the greater good." He pauses while I try 
to figure out the “one-child" comment. 
“God, I fucking hate them." 

Shortly after Hollywood, Interrupted 
came out, Huffington—by then a left- 
wing pundit—invited Breitbart to help 
her and Democratic fund-raiser Ken 
Lerer assemble what would become lib¬ 
eral Hollywood's favorite Web site, the 
Huffington Post. It was political apostasy, 
of course. But the paycheck was substan¬ 
tial for Breitbart, then a father of three. 
Also, he says, building something from 
scratch was a chance “to show that I was a 
presence and a player." Breitbart liked the 
idea of a new forum for ideological com¬ 
bat, separate from the traditional media's 
slanted playing field. “He was extremely 
interested in how to have a conversa¬ 
tion online—how to bring together all 
these interesting voices," Huffington 
says. “Now it's, like, so obvious. But at 
the time, it had never been done." 

The Huffington Post was consciously 
designed as the Left's answer to (and 
upgrade of) the Drudge Report. But 



instead of aggregating news and opin¬ 
ion, the HuffPo would host it. Newswires 
would appear right on the site; bloggers 
could battle it out in a giant group forum. 
The site launched in May 2005. 

By June, Breitbart was out. Today, five 
years later, even his role in building the 
site is a matter of dispute. “I created the 
Huffington Post," he says simply. “I drafted 
the plan. They followed the plan." Huff¬ 
ington disagrees, saying that while he 
helped with strategy, the idea for the site 
was cooked up at a meeting in her living 
room after the 2004 elections. Breitbart, 
she says, “wasn't present." 

Breitbart went back to Drudge, but he 
was still looking for ways to prove he was 
more than a behind-the-scenes guy. He 
wanted to make a name for himself, earn 
some money, and advance his cause. He 
realized he could build his own Web pres¬ 
ence using all the lessons he'd learned. 
Even stories that seemed inconsequential 
could be framed to poke the mainstream 
media. Any reaction—or lack of reaction— 
could be bent to Breitbart's purpose. It's 
another media hack: Heads I win, tails 
you lose. One 2009 post featured a two- 
year-old video of Oscar the Grouch jok¬ 


ing about “Pox News" on Sesame Street. 
When the PBS ombudsman apologized for 
the pun, Breitbart's Big Hollywood blog 
wrote up the apology as an admission of 
systemic bias. Another post lambasted the 
White House for displaying a painting it 
said was a Matisse rip-off. When a critic at 
The Washington Post defended the work, 
it proved—said Big Hollywood—the desire 
of the press corps to “shield" Obama. 

The stories don't even have to be true 
to be useful. In December, Big Govern¬ 
ment's Michael Walsh put together a list 
of the top stories the mainstream media 
missed in 2009. Number four: Sarah Palin's 
claim that the health care bill included a 
“death panel" that would decide the fate 
of the infirm and disabled. Of course, Pal¬ 
in's claim—thoroughly discredited—was 
one of the most widely covered stories of 
the year. But for Walsh, none of that mat¬ 
tered. Death panels were “a marker for the 
entire Sarah Palin story," he says. “Sarah 
Palin makes the Left's heads explode. 
If only for that, it belongs on the list." 

Today, the adversarial media world 
that Breitbart helped create is fodder 
for both sides of the political spectrum. 
The debate itself is the news. Every time 
Breitbart goes after Oscar the Grouch, the 
Left goes after Breitbart. Liberals get to 
feel superior to someone thuggish enough 
to attack Sesame Street, and Breitbart's 
message gets an extra push. Even the 
Obama administration plays the game, 
elevating opponents like Rush Limbaugh 
because they rally the Democratic base. 
“This stuff is gold for the White House. 
It's gold for the Right," says Republican 
consultant Goldfarb. “Everybody profits." 

TO BUILD AN ALTERNATIVE MEDIA 

empire, Breitbart had to find alternative 
sources of money and talent. That has led 
to ties with some pretty sketchy characters. 
His first solo Web site, Breitbart.com, got 
2.6 million readers in its first month thanks 
in large part to l continued on page n4 






















































It elevated the absurd. 
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These early YouTUbe hits turned u nknowns into Internet sensations. We tracked down 
five surprise superstars to see ho w they’ve capitalized on their fame. —steven leckart 




“Evolution of Dance” 


“NumaNuma” 


“Here It Goes Again” 



DATE UPLOADED 2006 
views to date 137 million 
Motivational speaker Judson Laipply first per¬ 
formed his pop-dance montage as the finale 
of his act. Now it’s the second-most watched 
clip on YouTube. His popularity bumped up 
his speaking fees and inspired him to publish 
a self-help book, Might As Well Dance. 


DATE UPLOADED 2006 
views to date 42 million 
Gary Brolsma’s spirited lip sync to a techno 
tune inspired legions of imitators—including 
a spoof on South Park. He has since launched 
his own Numa Network and appeared in a 
Vizio commercial during the Super Bowl. The 
24-year-old still lives at home with his mom. 


date uploaded 2006 
views to date 50 million 
When LA band OK Go couldn’t afford to make a 
video, singer Damian Kulash tapped his sis¬ 
ter, rookie filmmaker Trish Sie, to shoot it. The 
band’s treadmill moves won the vid a Grammy, 
and the album sold more than 250,000 cop¬ 
ies in the US. Sie now directs TV commercials. 


in the world. But at YouTube 
scale, even cheap was starting 
to feel expensive. As YouTube 
topped more than a billion 
clips a day, Web video began to 
cost Google hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars a year. 

The losses proved so great 
—and a business model so 
elusive—that some company 
insiders wondered whether the 
deal might turn out to be one 
of the dumbest business moves 
in the short and frequently wit¬ 
less history of the Internet. 

Fast-forward almost four 
years and it looks like the 
Google team that was tasked 
with making YouTube profitable 
might have cracked the code. 
“We’re finally at a point where 


By 2006, YouTube was a hot 
property. Microsoft, Yahoo, 
and News Corp. were all report¬ 
edly looking to buy it. Deep- 
pocketed Google won the day, 
paying $1.65 billion. Free with 
purchase: a financial sinkhole. 
YouTube had no profits, and 
no plan for creating any. 

Worse, the more popular the 
site grew, the more money it 
lost—a fiscal annoyance that 



soon became a huge problem 
for Google. True, the emperors 
of search built their own serv¬ 
ers and negotiated some of 
the cheapest bandwidth rates 


more traffic doesn’t hurt us. It 
helps,” says director of moneti¬ 
zation Shishir Mehrotra. 

The revelation that got the 
company to that point seems 
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T HE ULTIMATE CUTENESS BATTLE 



BABIES vs. KITTENS 


("BABY BREAK DANCE" 


S' 


25 , 563,725 VIEWS 


("SURPRISED KITTY") 

□ 

20 , 355,257 VIEWS 




“Winnebago Man” 

DATE UPLOADED 2006 
views to date 1.5 million 
VHS copies of a 1989 sales video featuring 
foulmouthed pitchman Jack Rebney were 
circulating in the ’90s, but YouTube made 
them into a viral hit. The reclusive Rebney, 
age 80, is now the subject of a documentary, 
Winnebago Man, due out this summer. 


“Chocolate Rain” 

DATE UPLOADED 2007 
views to date 47 million 
Tay Zonday’s piano balladeeringtookcenter 
stage when he was still a PhD student. The 
27-year-old now lives in LA as a working musi¬ 
cian, licensing songs, selling tracks, appear¬ 
ing in Dr Pepper commercials, and cashing in 
on the ads sold against his YouTube videos. 
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obvious in retrospect: You¬ 
Tube stopped copying Google. 
The search giant's success is 
based on the premise that all 
visitors want the same thing: 
to search, find, and leave as 
quickly as possible. But You¬ 
Tube visitors have much more 
diverse needs. Some come to 
watch short clips of cats doing 
silly things, others to view TV 
shows or how-to videos. Some 
have 30 seconds to kill, others 
spend an afternoon. Mehrotra 
and his team developed differ¬ 
ent advertising approaches 
for each class of user. 

So say you want to see a TV 
show. Mehrotra's plan could 
let you choose a long com¬ 
mercial at the beginning or 
the more traditional inter¬ 
spersed format. He's also toy¬ 
ing with letting users skip the 
ads. Amazingly, Mehrotra says, 
sponsors love that last part, 


because viewers who choose 
not to skip them are opting 
in—priceless reassurance for 
advertisers that allows the 
big G to charge higher rates. 

Another major step was the 
way YouTube approached ille¬ 
gally uploaded material (see 
"It Plays Nice With Hollywood," 
right). Instead of pulling down 
copyright-protected clips, 
the system lets studios and 
labels cash in on the ads sold 
against their content. Rights 
holders can earn a cut off vid¬ 
eos they didn't even upload. 

Between these new tactics 
and the ordinary ads, inde¬ 
pendent analysts expect You¬ 
Tube to generate as much as 
$700 million in revenue this 
year. That's still a long way 
from justifying its high price 
tag, but at least the sinkhole 
is starting to look a little like 
a cash cow. 


STAR RATING 
DISTRIBUTION 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

87% 


★ ★ ★ ★ 

3% 


★ ★★ 

1 % 


★ ★ 

1 % 


It plays 
nice with 
Hollywood 

YouTube has a smart 

way to spot copy¬ 
righted content. 

And the studios are 
cashing in. -s.l. 


From the beginning, You¬ 
Tube executives knew 
they had a big problem. 

For every grainy home 
movie posted on the site, 
countless copyrighted 
videoclips werealso 
being uploaded—without 
permission. Hollywood 
started to freak. But rather 
than raise a Napsterian 
middle finger, YouTube 
agreed to yankthe content 
whenever requested. 

The Digital Millennium 
Copyright Act provides 
video-sharing sites some 
protection againsttheir 
users'transgressions, but 
it’s still a legal gray area. 
“As traffic grew, so did the 
number of illegal files,” says 
Chris Maxcy, YouTube’s 
director of partner ► 
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It launched a new creative class. 

YouTube’s top celebs: are quirky and lo-fi, but they draw audiences 
any cable network would envy, -claude brodesser-akner 


Fred Figgllehorn 

joined youtube October 2005 
total views 452 million 
Sixteen-year-old Lucas Cruikshank has 
been uploading videos of himself portraying 
a lonely kid for about five years. Annoyed 
by his grating, computer-enhanced voice? 
Wait till you hear about his six-figure income 
and freshly inked movie deal. 


development. “We started 
to ask ourselves, how can 
we even control this?” 

Engineers began taking 
a hash—a digital represen¬ 
tation—of any infringing 
video. If someone tried to 
upload the same clip again, 
it could be blocked. But 
the system couldn’t recog¬ 
nize slightly different ver¬ 
sions of the same content, 
so some copies slipped 
through. By 2007, at least 
six hours of video was being 
uploaded every minute, 
a good portion of it illegal. 

YouTube needed a smarter 
system, and laterthat 
year it came up with some¬ 
thing called Content 10. It 
works like this: Engineers 
create a spectrogram—a 
graphical representation 
of audio and video output— 
of eachfile. Unlike hashes, 
spectrographic data can 
be scanned for similarities, 
not just exact duplicates. 
When a user uploads some¬ 
thing, it’s cross-referenced 
with a database that’s 
now brimming with more 
than a million reference 
files. If a close match turns 
up, the system checks the 
guidelines for that piece 
of content. If it’s cleared 
for posting, YouTube alerts 
the copyright holder, which 
can choose simply to moni¬ 
tor its stats or begin shar¬ 
ing the ad revenue. 

Today a third of the ads on 
YouTube are served along¬ 
side copyrighted content 
foundthrough the sys¬ 
tem. Companies like Sony, 
Warner Bros., EMI—even 
copyright stickler Disney— 
participate, allowing the 
movie-trailer remixes and 
kitten videos backed by 
pop soundtracks to keep 


Ryan Higa 

JOINED YOUTUBE July 2006 
total views 290 million 
At 18, Ryan Higa was studying nuclear medi¬ 
cine at UNLV. Now 19, he has switched his 
major to film and collects a tidy allowance 
from his channel, Nigahiga, which offers lo-fi 
parodies and polemics riffing on everything 
from Asian TV to the inanity of Twitter. 


















that we could've been serving 
better. We want to get incred¬ 
ibly smart about putting vid¬ 
eos in front of you that you 
compulsively have to watch. 
How do you do that? 

By bringing context into 
the experience. Historically, 
the site has been designed 
around the video you're 
watching right now—related 
videos use that first clip as 
a starting point. But what if 
you're not just looking for con¬ 
tent related to that subject? 
People who come to the site 
from social networks might 


be more interested in what 
else their friends are watch¬ 
ing. The idea is to understand 
the mindset that people bring 
with them and build off that. 
Does that mean a lot of 
the changes are aimed at 
users who have an account 
with YouTube? 

Exactly. If you log in, you can 
import contacts from Face- 
book or Gmail, and that'll 
push a pretty rich set of videos 
at you immediately—things 
your friends have favorited 
or rated or uploaded. 

What if you don't log in? 


We'll still show you the five 
videos that everybody should 
watch today. You know—a 
plane has crashed in the Hud¬ 
son River. But it's kind of a 
give-and-take: We want to 
reward people who give us 
information, so they see that 
it's worth it. 

What’s the ultimate goal? 

Once we process these social 
signals—your behaviors 
and actions—we'll be able to 
deliver a whole playlist that's 
made just for you. We want 
you to go into passive mode, 
sit back, and watch. 


Why mess with a good thing? 

The old YouTube worked 
really well if you knew what 
you wanted to watch, but 
there were a lot of situations 




YOUTUBE VIDEOS WATCHED PER MONTH (PER VIEWER IN THE U.S.) 


(21 VIDEOS) 


JULY 2007 


(3 6 VIDEOS) 


^M/55 VIDEOS) 


(74 VIDEOS) 
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NewsPoliticsNews 

joined youtube February 2009 
total views 57 million* 

When “doctor Jon” started posting clips of 
the political commentariat’s latest distor¬ 
tions, he drew millions of views. Then he got 
banned for posting network content without 
permission. Twice. Now the anonymous MD 
curates the videos for Mediaite. 

• INCLUDES SISTER CHANNEL NEWS1NEWS. 


David Colditz 

JOINED YOUTUBE August 2007 
total views 146 million 
The musician with the most subscribers on 
YouTube isn't Jay-Z or Miley Cyrus. It’s David 
Colditz, aka Dave Days, whose power-pop 
parodies have earned him 146 million views. 
Colditz is at work on an album, but he might 
not seek a record deal. He might not need one. 


Natalie Tran 

joined youtube September 2006 
total views 212 million 
A student at the University of New South 
Wales,the Internet-famousTran has no inter¬ 
est in Hollywood. “I’m unambitious,” she says. 
She’s satisfied to upload her observational 
comedy while pulling down a nice income from 
the ads YouTube serves against her clips. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY 


JUSTIN WOOD 






The plane slowed and leveled out about a mile aboveground. Up ahead, the 
Vien nese castle glowed li ke a fai ry tale palace. When the pi lot gave the thu m bs- 
up, Gerald Blanchard looked down, checked his parachute straps, and jumped 
intothedarkness. He plummeted forasecond,then pulled hiscord,slowingtoa 
nice descenttoward the tiled roof. It was early June 1998, and the evening wind 
was warm. If it kept cooperating, Blanchard would touch down directly above 
the room that held the Koechert Diamond Pearl. He steered his parachute 
toward histarget.H Acouple of days earlier, Blanchard had appeared to be just 
another twentysomething on vacation with his wife and her wealthy father. 











The three of them were taking a six-month grand European tour: London, 

Rome, Barcelona, the French Riviera, Vienna. When they stopped at the 
Schloss Schonbrunn, the Austrian equivalent of Versailles, his father-in- 
law's VIP status granted them a special preview peek at a highly prized 
piece from a private collection. And there it was: In a cavernous room, in 
an alarmed case, behind bulletproof glass, on a weight-sensitive pedestal— 
a delicate but dazzling 10-pointed star of diamonds fanned around one monstrous 
pearl. Five seconds after laying eyes on it, Blanchard knew he would try to take it. 

The docent began to describe the history of the Koechert Diamond Pearl, better known 
as the Sisi Star—it was one of many similar pieces specially crafted for Empress Elisa¬ 
beth to be worn in her magnificently long and lovely braids. Sisi, as she was affection¬ 
ately known, was assassinated 100 years ago. Only two stars remain, and it has been 


Like a criminal 
Rain Man, Gerald 
Blanchard possessed 
a savantlike ability to 
exploit security flaws, 


75 years since the pub¬ 
lic had a glimpse of... 

Blanchard wasn't lis¬ 
tening. He was noting 
the motion sensors in 
the corner, the type of 
screws on the case, the large windows nearby. 
To hear Blanchard tell it, he has a savantlike 
ability to assess security flaws, like a crim¬ 
inal Rain Man who involuntarily sees risk 
probabilities at every turn. And the numbers 
came up good for the star. Blanchard knew 


photographs by John Midgley 









he couldn't fence the piece, which he did hear the guide say was worth $2 million. Still, 
he found the thing mesmerizing and the challenge irresistible. 

He began to work immediately, videotaping every detail of the star's chamber. (He even 
coylyshotthe no cameras sign near thejewel case.) He surreptitiously used a key to 
loosen the screws when the staff moved on to the next room, unlocked the windows, and 
determined that the motion sensors would allow him to move—albeit veiy slowly—inside 
the castle. He stopped at the souvenir shop and bought a replica of the Sisi Star to get a feel for 
its size. He also noted the armed guards stationed at every entrance and patrolling the halls. 

But the roof was unguarded, and it so happened that one of the 1 skills Blanchard had picked 
up in his already long criminal career was skydiving. He had also recently befriended a Ger¬ 
man pilot who was game for a mercenary sortie and would help Blanchard procure a para¬ 
chute. Just one night after his visit to the star, Blanchard was ms .king his descent to the roof. 

Aerial approaches are a tricky business, though, and Blanchard almost overshot the 
castle, slowing himself just enough by skidding along a pitched gable. Sliding down 
the tiles, arms and legs flailing for a grip, Blanchard managed to save himself from fall¬ 
ing four stories by grabbing a railing at the roof's edge. For a moment, he lay motionless. 
Then he took a deep breath, unhooked the chute, retrieved a rope from his pack, wrapped 
it around a marble column, and lowered himself down the side of the building. 

Carefully, Blanchard entered through the window he had unlocked the previous day. 
He knew there was a chance of encountering guards. But the Schloss Schonbrunn was 
a big place, with more than 1,000 rooms. He liked the odds. If he heard guards, he fig¬ 
ured, he would disappear behind the massive curtains. 

The nearby rooms were silent as Blanchard slowly approached the display and 
removed the already loosened screws, carefully using a butter knife to hold in place 
the two long rods that would trigger the alarm system. The real trick was ensuring that 
the spring-loaded mechanism the star was sitting on didn't register that the weight 
above it had changed. Of course, he had that covered, too: He reached into his pocket 
and deftly replaced Elisabeth's bejeweled hairpin with the gift-store fake. 

Within minutes, the Sisi Star was in Blanchard's pocket and he was rappelling down a 
back wall to the garden, taking the rope with him as he slipped from the grounds. When 
the star was dramatically unveiled to the public the next day, Blanchard returned to 
watch visitors gasp at the sheer beauty of a cheap replica. And when his parachute was 
later found in a trash bin, no one connected it to the star, because no one yet knew it was 
missing. It was two weeks before anyone realized that the jewelry had disappeared. 

Later, the Sisi Star rode inside the respirator of some scuba gear back to his home 
base in Canada, where Blanchard would assemble what prosecutors later called, for 
lack of a better term, the Blanchard Criminal Organization. Drawing on his encyclope¬ 
dic knowledge of surveillance and electronics, Blanchard became a criminal master¬ 
mind. The star was the heist that transformed him from a successful and experienced 
thief into a criminal virtuoso. 

"Cunning, clever, conniving, and creative,'' as one prosecutor would call him, Blanchard 
eluded the police for years. But eventually he made a mistake. And that mistake would 
take two officers from the modest police force of Winnipeg, Canada, on a wild ride of 
high tech capers across Africa, Canada, and Europe. Says Mitch McCormick, one of 
those Winnipeg investigators, "We had never seen anything like it." 




pulled off his first heist when he was a 6-year- 
old living with his single mother in Winni¬ 
peg. The family couldn't afford milk, and one 
day, after a long stretch of dry cereal, the 
boy spotted some recently delivered bottles 
on a neighbor's porch. "I snuck over there 
between cars like I was on some kind of mis¬ 
sion," he says. "And no one saw me take it." 
His heart was pounding, and the milk was 
somehow sweeter than usual. "After that," 
he says, "I was hooked.” 

Blanchard moved to Nebraska, started 
going by his middle name, Daniel, and 
became an accomplished thief. He didn't 
look the part—slim, short, and bespec¬ 
tacled, he resembled a young Bill Gates— 
but he certainly played it, getting into 
enough trouble to land in reform school. 
"The way I met Daniel was that he stole 
my classroom VCR," recalls Randy Flana¬ 
gan, one of Blanchard's teachers. Flana¬ 
gan thought he might be able to straighten 
out the soft-spoken and polite kid, so he 
took Blanchard under his wing in his home- 
mechanics class. 

"He was a real natural in there," Flanagan 
says. Blanchard's mother remembers that 
even as a toddler he could take anything 
apart. Despite severe dyslexia and a speech 
impediment, Blanchard "was an absolute 
genius with his hands," the teacher recalls. 
In Flanagan's class, Blanchard learned 
construction, woodworking, model build¬ 
ing, and automotive mechanics. The two 
bonded, and Flanagan became a father fig¬ 
ure to Blanchard, driving him to and from 
school and looking out for him. "He could 
see that I had talent," Blanchard says. 
"And he wanted me to put it to good use." 

Flanagan had seen many hopeless kids 
straighten out— 1 "You never know when some¬ 
thing's going to change forever for someone," 
he says—and he still hoped that would hap¬ 
pen to Blanchard. "But Daniel was the type 
of kid who would spend more time trying 
to cheat on a test than it would have taken 
to study for it," Flanagan says with a laugh. 














In fact, by early in his high school years, 
Blanchard had already abandoned his after¬ 
school job stocking groceries to pursue 
more lucrative opportunities, like fenc¬ 
ing tens of thousands of dollars in goods 
stolen by department store employees he 
had managed to befriend. "I could just tell 
who would work with me," he says. “It's a 
gift, I guess." 

Blanchard began mastering the workings 
of myriad mechanical devices and electron¬ 
ics. He became obsessed with cameras and 
surveillance: documenting targets, his own 
exploits, and his huge piles of money. Befit¬ 
ting a young tech enthusiast, he emptied an 
entire RadioShack one Easter Sunday. At 
age 16, he bought a house with more than 
$100,000 in cash. (He hired a lawyer 
to handle the money and sign the 
deal on his behalf.) When he moved 
in, Blanchard told his mother that 
the home belonged to a friend. “She 
looked the other way," Blanchard says. 

“And I tried to keep it all from her.” 

Around this time, Blanchard 
was arrested for theft. He did sev¬ 
eral months behind bars and was 
released into Flanagan's custody 
after the older man vouched for him 
at a hearing. “He was great with our own 
kids," Flanagan says. “And I still thought 
he might come around." But Blanchard's 
burgeoning criminal career was hard to 
ignore, as he often flaunted his ill-gotten 
gains. “I wasn't surprised when the FBI 
came knocking one day," Flanagan says. 
“He'd pull out a fistful of hundreds and peel 
one off to pay for pizza " 

In April 1993, Blanchard was nabbed by 
the cops in Council Bluffs, Iowa, for a sus¬ 
pected car arson and brought back to police 
headquarters. “They kept me in the interro¬ 
gation room past midnight," Blanchard 
says. “And at a certain point, I managed to 
sneak into the next room and slip through 
the tiles into the ceiling." Undetected, he 
heard the cops run down the hall, thinking 
he'd gone out the fire escape. After waiting a 
couple of hours, Blanchard lowered himself 
down into the mostly empty station, stole 
a police coat, badge, radio, and revolver. 
After leaving a single bullet on the desk of 
his interrogator, he took the elevator to the 
main floor and strolled right past the front 
desk on his way out of the station. He hitch¬ 
hiked at dawn back to Omaha on the back of 
a motorcycle, holding his purloined police 


in 2001 , blanchard was driving around Edmonton when he saw a new branch of 
the Alberta Treasury bank going up. His internal algorithm calculated low risk, and he 
began to case the target meticulously. It had been three years since the Sisi Star theft, 
and it was time to try something big and new. 

As the bank was being built, Blanchard frequently sneaked inside—sometimes at 
night, sometimes in broad daylight, disguised as a delivery person or construction 
worker. There's less security before the money shows up, and that allowed Blanchard to 
plant various surveillance devices in the ATM room. He knew when the cash machines 
were installed and what kind of locks they had. He ordered the same locks online and 
reverse engineered them at home. Later he returned to the Alberta Treasury to dis¬ 
assemble, disable, and remount the locks. 

The take at this bank was a modest 60 grand, but the thrill mattered more than the 
money anyway. Blanchard's ambition flowered, as did his technique. As Flanagan had 


cap down in the wind. “Why are you wearing a uniform?" the driver asked. “Costume 
party," Blanchard said as the sun came up. “Really fun time." 

The next day, Blanchard was re-apprehended by a SWAT team, which had to use 
flash grenades to extricate him from his mother's attic. But he surprised the cops by 
escaping yet again, this time from the back of a police cruiser. “They got out of the car 
and left the keys," Blanchard says. “There was no barrier, so I fiddled with the cuffs 
until I got my hands in front of me, locked the doors, slipped up front, and put it in 
gear." The authorities gave chase until Blanchard swerved into a steak-house park¬ 
ing lot, fled on foot, and was finally recaptured. 

This time, Blanchard served four years and his sentence came with a deportation 
order attached. In March 1997, he was released to his Canadian homeland and barred 
from returning to the US for five years. 

“After that," Flanagan says, “I heard from Daniel once or twice a year, thanking me 
for what I had done for him." Blanchard sent pictures of himself vacationing around 
the world, on exclusive beaches, posing in front of Viennese castles. He said he had his 
own security business. “I wanted that to be true," Flanagan says. “But I had a hunch 
he was more likely in the anti-security business." 


From left: Blanchard 
at age 8; with his then- 
wife and father-in-law in 
Vienna, 1998; Blanchard’s 
girlfriend enjoying his 
proceeds in 2006. 








observed, Blanchard always wanted to beat the system, and he was getting better at it. 

Blanchard targeted a half-dozen banks over the next few years. He'd get in through 
the air-conditioning ductwork, at times contorting his body to fit inside really tight 
spaces. Other times, he would pick the locks. If there were infrared sensors, he'd use 
IR goggles to see the beams. Or he'd simply fool the sensor by blocking the beam 
with a lead film bag. 

He assembled an arsenal of tools: night-vision cameras, long-range lenses, high- 
gain antennas that could pick up the feeds from the audio and video recorders he hid 
inside a bank, scanners programmed with the encryption keys for police frequencies. 
He always had a burglary kit on hand containing ropes, uniforms, cameras, and micro¬ 
phones. In the Edmonton branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, which he hit in 2002, he 
installed a metal panel near the AC ducts to create a secret crawl space that he could 
disappear into if surprised by police. 

Such evasive action was never required, however, in part because Blanchard had also 
memorized the mechanics of the Mas-Hamilton and La Gard locks that many banks 
used for their ATMs. (These are big, complicated contraptions, and when police later 
interrogated Blanchard, they presented him with a Mas-Hamilton lock in dozens of 
pieces. He stunned them by reassembling it in 40 seconds.) 

Blanchard also learned how to turn himself into someone else. Sometimes it was 
just a matter of donning a yellow hard hat from Home Depot. But it could also be more 
involved. Eventually, Blanchard used legitimate baptism and marriage certificates— 
filled out with his assumed names—to obtain real driver's licenses. He would even take 
driving tests, apply for passports, or enroll in college classes under one of his many 
aliases: James Gehman, Daniel Wall, or Ron Aikins. With the help of makeup, glasses, 
or dyed hair, Blanchard gave James, Daniel, Ron, and the others each a different look. 

Over the years, Blanchard procured and stockpiled IDs and uniforms from various 
security companies and even law enforcement agencies. Sometimes, just for fun and 
to see whether it would work, he pretended to be a reporter so he could hang out with 
celebrities. He created VIP passes and applied for press cards so he could go to NHL 
playoff games or take a spin around the Indianapolis Motor Speedway with racing 
legend Mario Andretti. He met the prince of Monaco at a yacht race in Monte Carlo 
and interviewed Christina Aguilera at one of her concerts. 

That's where, in July 2000, Blanchard met Angela James. She had flowing black hair 
and claimed to work for Ford Models. They got along right away, and Blanchard was 
elated when she gave him her number. He sensed that the teenager was “down with 
crime"—someone he could count on for help. 

Blanchard liked having a sidekick. James was a fun, outgoing party animal who had 
plenty of free time. She eventually began helping Blanchard on bank jobs. They'd tag- 
team on daylight reconnaissance, where her striking looks provided a distraction while 
Blanchard gathered information. At night, she'd be the lookout. 

Though they were never involved romantically, James and Blanchard traveled 
together around the world, stopping in the Caribbean to stash his loot in offshore 
accounts. They camped out at resorts in Jamaica and the Turks and Caicos islands, 
depositing money in $10,000 increments into some of Blanchard's 13 pseudonymously 
held accounts. The money in the offshore accounts was to pay for his jet-setting life¬ 
style. The money back in Canada would bankroll his real estate transactions. The 
funds sitting in Europe were there, well, in case anything happened to him. 




on Saturday, May 15, 2004, as the north¬ 
ern prairie winter was finally giving way 
to spring, Blanchard walked up to the front 
door of the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce in the Mega Centre, a suburban 
development in Winnipeg. He quickly jim¬ 
mied the lock, slipped inside, and locked 
the door behind him. It was a brand-new 
branch that was set to open for business 
on Monday, and Blanchard knew that the 
cash machines had been loaded on Friday. 















Thorough as ever, Blanchard had spent 
many previous nights infiltrating the bank 
to do recon or to tamper with the locks while 
James acted as lookout, scanning the vicin¬ 
ity with binoculars and providing updates 
via a scrambled-band walkie-talkie. He had 
put a transmitter behind an electrical out¬ 
let, a pinhole video camera in a thermo¬ 
stat, and a cheap baby monitor behind the 
wall. He had even mounted handles on the 
drywall panels so he could remove them 
to enter and exit the ATM 
room. Blanchard had also 
taken detailed measure¬ 
ments of the room and set 
up a dummy version in a 
friend's nearby machine 
shop. With practice, he had 


Winnipeg police offi¬ 
cers Larry Levasseur 
(left) and Mitch 
McCormick were 
relentless in their 
pursuit of Blanchard. 


gotten his ATM-cracking routine down to where he needed only 90 seconds after the 
alarm tripped to finish and escape with his score. 

As Blanchard approached, he saw that the door to the ATM room was unlocked and 
wide open. Sometimes you get lucky. All he had to do was walk inside. 

From here he knew the drill by heart. There were seven machines, each with four 
drawers. He set to work quickly, using just the right technique to spring the machines 
open without causing any telltale damage. Well rehearsed, Blanchard wheeled out 
boxes full of cash and several money counters, locked the door behind him, and headed 
to a van he had parked nearby. 

Eight minutes after Blanchard broke into the first ATM, the Winnipeg Police Ser¬ 
vice arrived in response to the alarm. However, the officers found the doors locked and 
assumed the alarm had been an error. As the police pronounced the bank 
secure, Blanchard was zipping away with more than half a million dollars. 

The following morning was a puzzler for authorities. There were no 
indications of damage to the door, no fingerprints, and no surveillance 
recordings—Blanchard had stolen the hard chives that stored footage from 
the bank's cameras. Moreover, Blanchard's own surveillance equipment 
was still transmitting from inside the ATM room, so before he skipped 















town, he could listen in on investigators. He knew their names; he knew their leads. He 
would call both the bank manager's cell phone and the police, posing as an anonymous 
informant who had been involved in the heist and was swindled out of his share. It was the 
contractors, he'd say. Or the Brinks guy. Or the maintenance people. His tips were espe¬ 
cially convincing because he had a piece of inside information: One of the bank's ATMs was 
left untouched. Blanchard had done that on purpose to make it easier to sow confusion. 

With the cops outmatched and chasing red herrings, the Winnipeg bank job looked 
like a perfect crime. Then officials got a call from a vigilant employee at a nearby Wal- 
mart, which shared a large parking lot with the bank. He had been annoyed at people 
leaving cars there, so he took it upon himself to scan the lot. On the night of the break- 
in, he spotted a blue Dodge Caravan next to the bank. Seeing a dolly and other odd 
equipment inside, he took down the license plate number. Police ran it. The vehicle 
had been rented from Avis by one Gerald Daniel Blanchard. 

Blanchard's use of his real name was as careless as the fingerprints police found 
inside the getaway van recovered by the rental company. Soon the cops were on his tail. 

Because of the heist's sophistication, the investigation fell to Winnipeg's Major Crimes 
unit. But Blanchard—now divorced and living with his girlfriend, Lynette Tien—learned 
that he had become a suspect, so he stayed out of their sights. Two years passed, and 
many of the investigators who had dealt with the initial leads retired or were transferred. 

The case went cold until early 2006, when Mitch McCormick, a veteran officer in his 
fifties, started working on major crimes and decided to take a look at the unsolved rob¬ 
bery. Intrigued, he called his longtime colleague Larry Levasseur, a wiretap ace who 
had just been transferred to the Commercial Crimes division. 



In Blanchard’s many years of crime, guns 
had never been involved. But the Marriott 
suites soon turned into a hostage situation. 


One night in early February, McCormick and Levasseur sat down at the King's Head 
bar, a favorite local police haunt. Levasseur went through several pints of amber ale, 
and McCormick had his usual double rye and a Coke tall. McCormick filled him in on the 
Blanchard leads and gave him the case file to take home. 

The two were interested, but McCormick's boss was skeptical. Why spend money chasing 
a criminal who was committing most of his crimes outside their jurisdiction? Eventually, 
though, the two stubborn cops made such a fuss that the department brass relented. “But 
we got no resources and had to put together a task force out of thin air," McCormick says. “It 
was like the set of Barney Miller. We knew it was bad when we had to buy our own Post-its." 

They quickly started filling up those Post-its and arrangi ng them on a corkboard, 
mapping Blanchard's sprawling network. The case was overwhelming, but they eventu¬ 
ally unraveled his tangle of 32 false names. Their preliminary checks also showed that 
Blanchard was a person of interest in many crimes, including the unsolved theft of the Sisi 
Star nearly 10 years earlier. They assembled roughly 275 pages of documentation, enough 
to persuade a judge to let them tap Blanchard's 18 phones. Now they were in business. They 
were taking a professional flier on this case. They dubbed their investigation Project Kite. 

usually wiretaps are a waiting game; cops will listen to secretive organized crime syn¬ 
dicates for years, hoping for one little slip. But Blanchard was surprisingly loose-lipped. 
The second weekend the wires went live, McCormick and Levasseur heard him direct- 
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ing a team of underlings in a product-return 
fraud at a Best Buy. More scams followed. 
They heard him wheeling and dealing in 
real estate. They listened in as he planned 
his next bank job. They learned about a vast 
network of sophisticated crime. For a smart 
criminal, McCormick and Levasseur thought, 
this guy sure did talk a lot. 

Then, on November 16, 2006, Blanchard 
got a particularly intriguing call. 

“Hello, Danny," a man with a thick British 
accent said. “Are you ready? I have a job for 
you. How soon can you get to Cairo?" 

McCormick and Levasseur listened with 
astonishment as Blanchard immediately 
set about recruiting his own small team 
to meet up with another group in Egypt. 
Blanchard referred to his contact as the 
Boss—he couldn't pronounce his real name 
—and explained to his cohorts that there 
was money to be made with this guy. 

James was in. But her parents were in town 
visiting, and her mother didn't want her to go. 
James put her mom on the phone so Blanchard 
could talk the woman into giving her 
daughter permission to join him in a crim¬ 
inal escapade across the globe. “We're 
going to make a lot of money," he said. 
“But don't worry. Everything will be fine." 

Several of his regular guys couldn't 
make it, so Blanchard called his neighbor, 
a Congolese immigrant named Balume 
Kashongwe. When Blanchard explained 
the job, Kashongwe volunteered right 
away. With his team assembled, Blanchard 
thought, “This is going to be easy. What 
could go wrong?" Just a few hours after 
the Boss' call, Blanchard, Kashongwe, and 
James were in the air, en route to Cairo. 

blanchard had first met the Boss a few 
months earlier in London at an electronics 
store. He could tell they were kindred spirits 
by a glance at the Boss' purchases: eight DVR 
recorders. Blanchard knew you didn't buy a 
load like that for anything but surveillance. 
The two struck up a conversation. 

Later that day, a car arrived to take 
Blanchard to a London cafe, where the Boss 
and a dozen Kurdish henchmen, most from 
northern Iraq, were waiting in the basement, 
smoking hookahs. The Boss filled Blanchard 
in on his operation, which spanned Europe 
and the Middle East and included various 
criminal activities, including counterfeiting 
and fraud. The latest endeavor was called 
skimming: glean- | continued on page ios 
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Art of the Steal 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 

ing active debit and credit card numbers 
by patching into the ISDN lines that com¬ 
panies use to process payments. The group 
manufactured counterfeit cards magnetized 
and embossed with the stolen numbers and 
then used them to withdraw the maximum 
daily limits before the fraud was reported. 
It was a lucrative venture for the Boss’ net¬ 
work, which funneled a portion of its take 
to Kurdish separatists in Iraq. 

Living up to his new nickname, the Boss 
gave Blanchard a trial job: taking 25 cards to 
Canada to retrieve cash. Blanchard returned 
to London with $60,000, and the Boss was 
pleased. He found the younger man charm¬ 
ing and steady as well. "We have something 
big coming,” he told Blanchard over dinner at 
a Kurdish restaurant. Til keep you posted.” 

With that job now at hand, Blanchard’s 
crew arrived in Egypt and checked into 
the Cairo Marriott Hotel & Omar Khayyam 
Casino, settling into a couple of suites with 
sweeping views of the Nile. The next day, 
three men Blanchard remembered from 
the London cafe showed up. They brought 
roughly 1,000 pirated cards, which the 
group immediately started using in teams 
of two. Kashongwe and the Kurds from Lon¬ 
don blended in easily. Blanchard and James 
bought burkas in the souk as disguises. The 
Boss directed operations from London. 

They went from ATM to ATM for 12 hours 
a day, withdrawing Egyptian pounds and 
stuffing the bills into backpacks and suit¬ 
cases. Blanchard and James folded their cash 
into pouches hidden beneath the burkas. 
And as usual, Blanchard filmed the entire 
adventure: the wandering through Cairo’s 
Byzantine streets, the downtime in the city, 
the money pouring in. 

Back in their bare-bones Winnipeg office, 
McCormick and Levasseur were monitoring 
their target’s email accounts and calls back 
to Tien, who was managing travel arrange¬ 
ments and other administrative details from 


Blanchard’s condo in Vancouver. The Cana¬ 
dian cops were stunned. They never imag¬ 
ined they’d come across anything this big. 
They learned about the loot piling up 4 feet 
high in the suites at the Marriott. And then 
they learned that everything had gone to hell. 

In the course of a week, the team col¬ 
lected the equivalent of more than $2 mil¬ 
lion. But the individual ATM payouts were 
small, so after a couple of days Blanchard 
sent Kashongwe south to Nairobi, Kenya, 
with 50 cards to find more-generous 
machines. Kashongwe had no cell phone, 
though, and he went suspiciously incommu¬ 
nicado. Soon it became clear that Kashon¬ 
gwe was AWOL. Blanchard wasn’t happy. 
And neither was the Boss. 

Blanchard was in over his head. In his 
many years of crime, guns had never been 
involved. The Boss, however, seemed 
inclined to change that. Blanchard prom¬ 
ised to track down Kashongwe. "Good,” the 
Boss said. "Otherwise, we’ll find him. And 
he won’t be happy when we do.” 

McCormick and Levasseur listened to the 
calls in and out of Cairo as temperatures 
rose. They could hear Blanchard calling 
Tien back in Vancouver, trying desperately 
to reach Kashongwe. He called Kashongwe’s 
sister in Brussels and his brother in Ottawa. 
He sounded frantic at times. But Blanchard 
had no luck; Kashongwe had vanished. 

Things took another turn for the worse 
when the Boss told Blanchard he couldn’t 
leave Cairo until the missing cards were 
accounted for. Two more men arrived to 
"keep an eye on things.” The Marriott suites 
had turned into a hostage scene. 

But Blanchard’s natural charm worked 
on the Boss, too. He took full responsibility, 
promised to personally pay back Kashon¬ 
gwe’s share, and calmly argued that James 
didn’t have anything to do with the double 
cross. The Boss eventually told his men to let 
James go. Then he agreed to let Blanchard 
travel to London to smooth things out in 
person. "I’m pretty honest about that kind 
of thing,” Blanchard says. "And the Boss 
could see that I was taking responsibility 
for my guy.” 

The two decided to set aside the Kashon¬ 
gwe problem in the interest of business. 
The Boss’ men would meet Blanchard back 
in Canada with a new batch of cards. "After 
all,” Blanchard says, "why fight when there 
was more money to be made?” 


On December 3,2006, Blanchard landed 
in Vancouver, where he immediately rented 
a car and drove straight to a branch of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, 65 miles east in Chilli¬ 
wack. He’d started prepping to burglarize 
the bank before his trip. The Kashongwe 
fiasco ended up nearly costing Blanchard 
money, and now he was after a sizable pay¬ 
day. Chilliwack was good for $800,000, he 
figured, and he would work through the 
holidays to get it done. 

McCormick and Levasseur had both been 
on duty during the holidays before, but never 
had a case so consumed them. They were 
spending 18-hour days in their makeshift 
headquarters or at the King’s Head, poring 
over transcripts and evidence. They got no 
overtime pay. The strain grew, as did the 
pressure from higher-ups. 

Lucky for them, Blanchard’s disarray was 
compounding his mistakes. As soon as he 
touched down, McCormick and Levasseur 
picked up Blanchard live, discussing Cairo, 
his next bank, and the potential whereabouts 
of Kashongwe. While Blanchard was en route 
to Chilliwack, they listened to him and the 
Boss discuss details about the arrival of a 
team in Montreal the next day. 

McCormick and Levasseur called officials 
at the Montreal airport with names and flight 
information. As the targets strode through 
the airport, the cops swarmed in. The team 
was detained, and police seized dozens of 
blank credit cards, a card writer, and com¬ 
puters overflowing with evidence that filled 
in the blanks on the Cairo operation. To top 
it off, the hard drives also contained some of 
Blanchard’s comprehensive amateur crime 
video of that job. Now the police could not 
only hear him talking about crimes, they 
could see him committing them. 

The Boss phoned the very next day, pan¬ 
icked. But the call caught Blanchard at an 
inopportune moment. "I can’t talk right now,” 
Blanchard whispered. "I’m doing my thing 
inside the bank right now.” It was 12:30 am, 
and Blanchard was crawling through the 
bank’s ductwork. 

"Listen, my guys got arrested in the air¬ 
port, and I need to find out why,” the Boss 
said. Blanchard was making his way pains¬ 
takingly through the air vents, en route to 
the ATM room. His earpiece was taped in 
and the phone was on auto-answer, in case 
he got a call that the police were nearby. 
"What’s going on with my guys in Montreal?” 
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the Boss demanded. “They got pulled in!” 

“I have no idea,” Blanchard said softly. 
“But it's too much of a coincidence that cus¬ 
toms knew. The phones must be tapped.” 

The Boss pressed on, asking for news 
about Kashongwe, but Blanchard inter¬ 
rupted. “I’m looking down. There's a 
security guard down there right now,” he 
breathed. He was deep into the building, 
making it hard to shimmy his way out in 
case he needed an emergency escape. “I 
have too much invested in this job,” he said. 
“I have to go.” 

“We need to fix this, Danny,” the Boss said. 

As Blanchard whispered back, McCor¬ 
mick and Levasseur were triangulating the 
call's location. Now they knew Blanchard 
was targeting Chilliwack's Bank of Nova 
Scotia. In late January, investigators from 
Toronto, Edmonton, and Vancouver as well 
as provincial police and the Mounties had 
joined McCormick and Levasseur's small 
operation. “Project Kite was ready to be 
reeled in,” McCormick says. 

At 4 am on January 23, 2007, more than 
a dozen SWAT team members swarmed 
Blanchard's Vancouver condo, where they 
found Blanchard and Tien. Several other 
search warrants were executed simultane¬ 
ously across Canada, turning up half a dozen 
accomplices, including Angela James and 
Blanchard's cousin Dale Fedoruk. 

Blanchard was busted. At his various 
residences and storage facilities, police 
confiscated 10 pallets of material: 60,000 
documents, cash in various currencies, 
smoke bombs, firearms, and 300 electronic 
devices, including commercial card printers, 
card readers, and all manner of surveillance 
equipment. In his condo, police discovered 
a hidden room stocked with burglary kits 
and well-organized, itemized documenta¬ 
tion of all Blanchard's fake identities. He 
was initially charged with 41 crimes, rang¬ 
ing from fraud to possession of instruments 
for forging credit cards. 

The Boss called Blanchard in jail on the 
prison phone. “Why you, Danny?” he asked. 
“Why would little Winnipeg go to all that 
trouble? You must have upset the establish¬ 
ment. It's like we say in England: You fuck 
with the Queen, and they fuck with you.” 

As McCormick and Levasseur listened in, 
Blanchard said it wasn't the establishment, 
or the Queen. “It was these Keystone Kops 
out here in Winnipeg.” 


Blanchard says that he could have escaped 
from jail again, but there was no point. The 
police had all the evidence, including 120 
video- and audiotapes detailing everything. 
They'd just find him again, and he was tired 
of running anyhow. 

Blanchard refused to make statements 
about any of his associates, but he even¬ 
tually decided to cooperate with authori¬ 
ties about his own case. “He's a flamboyant 
guy,” McCormick says. “And an extrovert, 
recording everything. Some part of him just 
wanted to tell his story.” He had another 
incentive, too: Revealing his methods, 
which would help the banking industry 
improve its security practices, could earn 
him a lighter prison sentence. 

The first day that Levasseur sat down with 
Blanchard in Vancouver, the investigator felt 
like he “was talking to a wall.” But in later 
interviews, Blanchard became more courte¬ 
ous and helpful. Finally, after some negotia¬ 
tions through his lawyer, Blanchard offered 
to take them to the Sisi Star. “It's right here in 
my grandmother's basement in Winnipeg,” 
he said. Blanchard had tried to steer clear 
of his family since his arrest; he didn't want 
to embarrass them further. But now he had 
to call. “I need to come to the house,” he said. 
“And I'm bringing the police.” 

Blanchard, in handcuffs and leg shackles, 
hugged his grandmother at the door and took 
McCormick and Levasseur directly into the 
basement. He disappeared into a crawl space 
with Levasseur. It was quiet except for the 
sound of them grappling with the insulation. 
Eventually, Levasseur removed a square of 
Styrofoam and pulled out the star. 

They brought it out into the light, where 
the detectives marveled at the beauty of 
the piece. They'd never seen anything like 
it. That kicked off nearly a month of debrief¬ 
ing. The cops had gotten some stuff right, 
but Blanchard set them straight on the rest. 
“Never in policing does the bad guy tell you, 
‘Here's how I did it, down to the last detail,' ” 
McCormick says. “And that's what he did.” 

After spending so much time chasing 
Blanchard—and then talking to him— 
McCormick and Levasseur developed 
a grudging regard for his abilities. And 
Blanchard grew to admire their relentless 
investigation. Like a cornered hacker who 
trades his black hat for white, Blanchard 
took on a new challenge: working the sys¬ 
tem from the i nside. He provided such good 
information that McCormick and Levasseur 


were able to put together an eight-hour pre¬ 
sentation for law enforcement and banking 
professionals. “When those guys hear what 
Blanchard told us,” McCormick says, “you 
can hear their assholes pucker shut.” 

Blanchard's full participation came under 
consideration when he pled guilty to 16 
charges on November 7,2007. He agreed to 
sell his four condos and pay restitution to 
the Canadian government. And he was will¬ 
ing to take a longer sentence for himself in 
exchange for leniency toward his coaccused, 
whom he refused to testify against. None 
of his partners served jail time. 

Blanchard also surprised the court by 
having his lawyer issue an unusual state¬ 
ment: an expression of gratitude for being 
arrested. “My client wishes to recognize 
that this huge lie that he had been living 
could now finally fall apart.” It added that 
Blanchard was looking forward to moving 
on. “He recognizes that the men and women 
of the Winnipeg Police Service made that 
all possible.” 

Instead of the maximum of 164 years, 
Blanchard got eight. And then last summer, 
after serving less than two, he was released 
into carefully guarded probation. He now 
lives in a Vancouver halfway house, where 
he is prohibited from going anywhere near 
certain types of surveillance equipment and 
talking to any of his former associates. One 
of the people he can call is Randy Flanagan, 
his old mentor from high school. 

“He filled me in about the past 10 years,” 
Flanagan says. “I was surprised, but not that 
surprised, about what our little former son 
had been up to.” Blanchard told Flanagan he 
wanted to turn his life around. Working with 
McCormick and Levasseur had convinced 
him that he could become a consultant to 
the banks. “Who knows?” Flanagan says. 
“Maybe he will get that security business he 
talked about off the ground after all.” 

The judge had a similar thought during 
Blanchard's plea hearing. The banks “should 
hire him and pay him a million dollars a 
year,” he said. And right before sentencing, 
the judge turned directly to Blanchard. “I 
think that you have a great future ahead of 
you if you wish to pursue an honest style of 
life,” he said. “Although I'm not prepared to 
sign a letter of reference.” EQ 
////////////////^^ 

joshuah bearman (joshuah_bearman 
@hotmail.com) wrote about rescuing 
American hostages from Iran in issue 15.05. 
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The Saboteur 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91 

links from the Drudge Report. But Breitbart 
needed to turn that traffic into ad revenue, 
and he wasn’t much of a businessperson. A 
pair of conservative entrepreneurs volun¬ 
teered to act as his sales agents. Brian Cart- 
mell, a quiet programmer with money from 
his own antispam company, offered his coding 
expertise. Brad Hillstrom, the bearded, gar¬ 
rulous co-owner of a chain of medical clinics, 
brought contacts. Hillstrom flew Breitbart 
out to his lavish home on Lake Minnetonka 
for a weekend with Minnesota governor Tim 
Pawlenty and Sandy Froman, president of 
the National Rifle Association. Breitbart 
was suitably impressed. He figured 
that his audience, combined with 
Cartmell’s geekery and Hillstrom’s 
Rolodex, would make millions. 

On November 3, 2005, the three 
launched Gen Ads, a business that 
secured the exclusive rights to serve 
up banner ads on Breitbart.com. By 
the end of January, they were suing 
one another. Reuters was paying 
Breitbart a referral fee for every 
clickthrough from his site to Reuters.com, 
which Hillstrom and Cartmell said violated 
their exclusivity agreement. Breitbart coun¬ 
tersued, pointing out that the pair had failed 
to run any site-specific ads on Breitbart.com 
and had concealed their own rather lurid 
pasts. HillstronTs company had been investi¬ 
gated by the Department of Labor for paying 
physical therapists brought in from Poland as 
little as $500 a month and was forced to pay 
$460,000 in back wages. Cartmell had been 
sued by Hasbro in 1996 for turning candy 
-land.com into a porn site. The legal wran¬ 
gling dragged into the summer and cost 
Breitbart "more money than I had,” he says. 

With the lawsuits behind him, Breitbart 
next became a champion of Pat Dollard, a 
former Hollywood agent turned gonzo war 
documentarian. Then it came to light that Dol¬ 


lard had doled out liquid Valium to marines 
in Iraq and robbed a pharmacy there while 
dressed in US military fatigues. A long Van¬ 
ity Fair article detailing Dollard’s excesses 
made him toxic to all but the most extreme 
of conservative activists. 

For Breitbart, though, Dollard fit right in 
with his self-image. Despite his conserva¬ 
tive views, Breitbart sees himself in some 
ways as an heir to 1960s radicals like the 
Yippies and Merry Pranksters, turning the 
absurd into political points. In the end, that’s 
what he saw in O’Keefe, his star provocateur. 

Now O’Keefe might become a liability as 
well. The FBI says that in January of this 
year, Joe Basel—O’Keefe’s partner in the 
HUD stings—and another man put on fluo¬ 
rescent green vests and tool belts and walked 
into the New Orleans offices of Democratic 
senator Mary Landrieu, saying they were 
there to fix the phones. O’Keefe was in the 
lobby, recording the encounter on a cell 
phone. When Basel couldn’t produce iden¬ 
tification, US marshals arrested them all 
for entering federal property under false 
pretenses "with the purpose of commit¬ 
ting a felony”—a crime punishable by up 


to 10 years in prison. The cable networks, 
wire services, and political blogs called it 
a wiretapping plot. The head of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in Louisiana condemned the 
“Watergate-like break-in.” Breitbart says he 
had no idea that O’Keefe was in Louisiana, 
let alone in the senator’s office. But he knew 
that actions this criminal and clownish had 
the potential to hurt him. “I saw my life pass¬ 
ing in front of my eyes,” he says. 

O’Keefe and Breitbart traded instant mes¬ 
sages even before O’Keefe called his attor¬ 
ney. Then Breitbart went on the offensive, 
bashing the press on Big Government for 
overreaching. Despite the hysterical head¬ 
lines, O’Keefe hadn’t actually been charged 
with wiretapping. MSNBC reprimanded cor¬ 
respondent David Shuster for his attacks on 
O’Keefe, and The Washington Post issued a 


correction to its story about his “bugging.” 
Those are the kind of things that count as 
“wins” on Breitbart’s scorecard. 

Then, Breitbart and his bloggers tried 
to swap the break-in narrative for a Byz¬ 
antine conspiracy tale. O’Keefe may have 
used poor judgment, they said, but his arrest 
and subsequent treatment proved that the 
Democrat-media complex was working to 
ruin Breitbart and O’Keefe as payback for 
the Acorn sting. 

After the story’s first couple of waves come 
and go, I call Breitbart in Los Angeles. “I 
believe the Justice Department is doing to 
me what we did to them,” he says. “They kept 
him in jail for 28 hours. During that period 
of time they were able to use the media to 
cast a false narrative of Watergate II, illegal 
wiretapping, breaking and entering, blah 
blah blah. It’s a joke. It shows the complicity 
between this administration and the press 
to destroy political enemies.” 

He takes a breath. “They call us tea- 
baggers. They call us racist, sexist, homo- 
phobic, and we are finally punching back. 
It’s over, dude. It’s over. You think you’re 
gonna be able to put the genie back in the 


bottle? It’s over. And if you don’t like my 
aggression, there are going to be millions 
more of me,” Breitbart says, the cell phone 
connection skipping in and out. “Because the 
new media provides the tools and there are 
millions out there who are outraged. Now 
they realize, 'Wow, anybody can do that. 
We can hold these people accountable. We 
have the means. We have the technology.’” 
Then Breitbart hangs up. He has more inter¬ 
views to conduct, a speech at the National 
Tea Party Convention to prep, and bloggers 
to talk to. The O’Keefe story might still turn 
out very bad for Breitbart. But there is no 
way he’s going to let someone else tell it. 
///////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor noah shachtman 
(www.wired.com/dangerroom) wrote 
about the Afghan air war in issue 18.01. 


“THEY CALL US TEABAGGERS. THEY CALL 
US RACIST, SEXIST, HOMOPHOBIC, AND 
WE ARE PUNCHING BACK. WE HAVE THE 
MEANS. WE HAVE THE TECHNOLOGY.” 
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Taxing ideas that helped get this 
issue out: Google Buzz; trying to beat the 
copy chief at Words With Friends; turn¬ 
ing 30; sure, most domestic beer is taste¬ 
less, but is that even the point?; winning 
over Daphne's heart; Hurley carrying an 
ankh back to the Island in a guitar case; 
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Predict What’s Next What do you think our world will look like in 10, 20, or 100 years? Each month, we propose 
a scenario and ask for your help. Sketch out your vision, then go to wired.com/wired/found to upload your ideas. We’ll use 
the best suggestions as inspiration for a future Found page (crediting the contributors, of course). This month’s kudos go to Steve 
Altman, jgombarcik, and sgparm. Your next assignment: Imagine the future of medical bills. 
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